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FOREWORD 


The  U.S.  Army  uses  advertisements  to  affect  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
behavioral  intentions  of  youth  cind  such  significant  influencers  as  parents  to 
effectively  recruit  manpower.  Army  advertising  development  and  execution  is 
guided  by  a  positioning  statement  and  by  specific,  measurable  objectives.  \ 

This  report  documents  findings  from  the  message  content  analysis  survey  con-  ' 

ducted  for  the  Army  Communications  Objectives  Measurement  System  (ACOMS),  ' 

which  supports  Army  assessments  of  advertising  program  strategies  and  ef-  ’ 

fectiveness.  ACOMS  also  supports  both  planning  for  future  strategy  and  | 

increasing  the  operational  efficiency  of  Army  advertising  programs. 

i 

ACOMS  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Army  policy  makers  and 
operational  managers  through  a  cooperative  effort  with  a  Special  Advisory  \ 

Group  (SAG)  of  representatives  from  the  staffs  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (ODCSPER),  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Cadet  Command,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve.  These  offices  have  also  provided  the  funding. 

The  participation  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  in  this  coop¬ 
erative  effort  is  part  of  an  ongoing  research  program  designed  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  Army  personnel.  This  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mission  of 
ARI’s  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy  Research  Group  (MPPRG)  to  conduct  research 
to  improve  the  Army’s  capability  to  effectively  and  efficiently  recruit  per¬ 
sonnel.  Specific  efforts  on  ACOMS  were  undertaken  at  the  direction  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (Message  2614317  November  1984,  subject: 

‘Operation  Image-Watchdog,’  and  Memorandum  for  Record,  ODCSPER,  DAPE-ZXA, 

February  3,  1986,  subject:  Army  Communications  Objectives  Survey  (ACOMS)). 

Results  reported  in  this  report  were  briefed  to  the  SAG  on  September  2,  1987, 
and  November  23,  1987,  and  to  the  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Com¬ 
mand  on  April  12,  1988.  Highlights  were  also  briefed  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  on  September  21,  1987. 
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THE  MESSAGE  CONTENT  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  ACTIVE  ARMY  ENLISTMENTS 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement: 

To  recruit  a  high-quality  force,  the  Army  needs  to  efficiently  advertise 
Army  opportunities  to  evaluate  youths’  impressions  of  the  messages  delivered 
by  Army  print  and  television  advertisements. 

Procedure: 

Between  May  and  August  1987,  survey  respondents  were  contacted  in  shop¬ 
ping  malls  in  four  urban  areas  for  a  15-minute  interview  conducted  for  the 
Army  Communications  Objectives  Measurement  System  (ACOMS).  Each  respondent 
was  asked  to  view  one  active  Army  advertisement,  positioned  amid  four  non-Army 
advertisements,  and  then  to  recall  the  advertisement  sponsorship  of  the  five 
advertisements  and  the  main  message  of  the  Army  advertisement.  The  respondent 
viewed  the  Army  advertisement  again  and  rated  the  attributes  perceived  in  it. 
The  analyses  reported  in  this  report  are  based  on  responses  to  these  questions 
by  3,665  male  and  female  16-  to  24-year-olds  in  the  Army’s  primary  enlisted 
recruiting  market. 

In  general,  each  analysis  begins  with  a  comparison  of  responses  by  medium 
(video  versus  print).  Next,  responses  are  examined  by  advertisement  (which 
implies  medium).  Finally,  responses  are  analyzed  by  medium  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  sample.  These  steps  are  followed  for  recall  and  per¬ 
ceived  attributes.  The  analysis  of  main  message  does  not  contain  the  medium 
and  demographic  comparisons,  because  of  statistical  limitations. 


Results: 

Recall.  Unaided  recall  of  the  Army  as  the  advertisement  sponsor  was  made 
by  86.5%  and  78.8%  of  the  video  and  print-advertisement  respondents,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  rates  of  recall  surpassed  those  for  seven  of  the  eight  clutter 
advertisements.  When  unaided  and  aided  recall  are  combined,  approximately  98% 
of  the  respondents  correctly  identified  Army  advertisement  sponsorship. 

Whites  and  19-  to  24-year-olds  who  viewed  the  video  advertisements  recalled 
the  Army  as  sponsor  significantly  more  often  than  did  blacks  and  others,  and 
16-  to  18-year-olds,  respectively.  Among  print-advertisement  respondents, 
males  recalled  Army  sponsorship  significantly  more  often  than  females. 

Perceived  attributes.  Analysis  of  14  communication  objectives/attributes 
showed  that  the  video  advertisements  communicated  a  somewhat  different  and 
larger  set  of  messages  than  the  print  advertisements.  Video  advertisements 
were  rated  as  strong  on  high-technology  equipment,  experience  to  be  proud  of, 
and  an  opportunity  to  develop  one's  potential.  The  print  advertisements  were 
also  reported  as  conveying  pride  in  the  experience,  but  money  for  education 


and  skill  training  were  rated  more  highly.  There  were  few  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  by  age,  but  numerous  gender  and  ethnic  group  differences. 
In  general,  males  and  whites  perceived  the  attributes  more  often  than  females, 
blacks,  and  others,  respectively.  These  differences  were  found  among  viewers 
of  both  the  video  and  print  advertisements. 

Main  message.  Main  message  was  asked  to  check  whether  the  attributes 
captured  the  majority  of  messages  perceived  by  respondents.  The  attributes 
did  underlie  the  majority  of  messages  reported,  but  sizable  proportions  of 
respondents  mentioned  adventure/excitement  messages  or  made  descriptive  com¬ 
ments  about  the  Army  advertisement  just  seen. 

Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  measures  of  the  message  contents  of  these  advertisements  are  being  used 
to  plan  the  rotation  of  advertisements.  The  rotation  plan  is  designed  to 
convey  messages  in  advertising  at  the  appropriate  points  in  the  year  to  sup¬ 
port  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command's  Operations  Plan. 
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THE  MESSAGE  CONTENT  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  ACTIVE  ARMY  ENLISTMENTS 


Introduction 

The  Army  Communications  Objectives  Measurement  System  (ACOMS)  is 
an  effort  designed  to  help  the  U.S.  Army  monitor  and  evaluate  its 
advertising  communications  program.  More  specifically,  the  effort  is 
to  support  Army  assessments  of  advertising  program  effectiveness, 
strategy,  and  future  management  and  planning.  The  assessment  vas 
conceptualized  as  being  achieved  through  a  three-pronged  f it-exposure- 
change  approach  that  involves  a  mix  of  data  collection  and  analytic 
approaches.  That  is,  an  assessment  to  determine  if:  (a)  the  messages 
conveyed  in  Army  ads  fit  the  objectives  of  Army  advertising;  (b)  the 
messages  are  exposed  in  Army  ads  according  to  objectives;  and  (c) 
changes  are  made  in  the  target  population’s  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
behaviors  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  Army  advertising  (Gaertner 
&  Baxter,  1988). 

The  largest  component  of  the  ACOMS  effort  is  directed  at 
measuring  change  through  telephone  surveys  of  16-  to  24-year-old 
youths  and  their  parents  to  assess  the  youths’  plans  for  their  future, 
media  habits,  auid  reactions  to  Armed  Forces  advertising.  Technical 
reports  on  the  design  of  the  ACOMS  survey  (Nieva  &  Elig,  1988)  and  the 
plan  for  its  analysis  (Gaertner  &  Elig,  1988)  provide  the  conceptual 
and  analytical  framework  for  the  effort.  The  annual  report  (Nieva, 
Gaertner,  Elig  &  Benedict,  1988)  and  quarterly  reports  (Gaertner, 
Nieva,  Elig  &  Benedict,  1988)  contain  empirical  findings  from  five 
quarters  of  survey  data  collection. 

The  fit  portion  of  the  approach  was  directed  at  assessing  the 
correspondence  between  the  Army’s  intended  communications  messages  (or 
objectives)  as  contained  in  specific  television  and  print 
advertisements  and  the  actual  message  content  perceived  by  youth  who 
saw  the  advertisements.  This  report  contains  the  results  of  the 
message  content  analyses. 

Assessments  of  television  and  print  advertisement  content  are 
routinely  conducted  by  advertising  agencies  and  are  known  as  copy 
tests.  Such  tests  are  used  in  the  development  phase  to  ascertain  the 
impact  on  viewers  of  the  physical  layout,  wording,  and  Images  used  in 
draft  versions  of  advertisements.  Message  content  analyses  of  the 
type  reported  here  are  very  rarely  conducted  for  at  least  two  reasons: 
(a)  they  require  advertisements  in  final  form,  and  thus  may  be 
perceived  as  redundant  of  earlier  copy  tests,  and  (b)  the  messages 
intended  to  be  communicated  by  the  advertisement  must  be  clearly 
specified,  which  is  often  difficult  to  do. 

The  message  content  analyses  reported  here  benefited 
substantially  from  the  intensive  design  effort  underlying  the  ACOMS 
survey  and  the  nationally  representative  data  generated  by  it.  For 
example,  lengthy  discussions  with  project  officials  from  the  U.S.  Army 


Research  Institute  (ARI)  and  the  various  Army  components  Interested  In 
ACOMS  produced  14  attributes  (also  called  perceptions  or  beliefs)  of 
the  Army  experience  that  were  intended  to  be  communicated  by  their 
video,  print,  and  radio  advertisements.  The  ACOMS  survey  data  re¬ 
vealed  the  extent  to  which  each  attribute  was  perceived  by  every  re¬ 
spondent,  based  on  his  or  her  past  exposure  to  Army  advertisements  in 
whatever  format.  This  enabled  discussion  (presented  in  the  "Results" 
section)  of  the  correspondence  between  general  perceptions  of  Army 
advertising  and  messages  derived  from  specific  video  and  print 
executions. 


This  report  is  divided  into  four  major  sections:  (a)  methodol¬ 
ogy,  (b)  procedures,  (c)  results,  and  (d)  conclusions.  Copies  of  the 
interview  questionnaires,  advertisements,  other  materials  used  in  the 
study,  and  supplementary  tables  are  included  in  appendixes. 

Me thodology 

Personal  interviews  were  conducted  in  specially-equipped  offices 
with  respondents  identified  in  shopping  malls  in  four  different 
geographical  regions  of  the  country.  Mall- intercept  methodology  was 
selected  because  it  offers  access  to  a  relatively  heterogeneous 
population  by  trained  interviewers  having  video  cassette  recorders 
(VCRs)  close  at  hand,  a  requirement  for  this  study. 

Selection  and  Assessment  of  Ads 

Twenty- four  active  Army  ads  (13  video  and  11  print)  were  made 
available  for  testing  by  the. Army.  These  ads  constituted  the  heart  of 
the  Army  advertising  program  and  were  being  publicly  broadcast  or 
printed  at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted.  The  list  of  ads  is 
presented  in  Table  1. 

To  obtain  realistic  assessments  of  the  ads,  respondents  viewed 
them  in  the  context  of  other  television  and  magazine  ads.  The 
selection  of  the  non-Army  ads,  termed  "clutter  ads"  in  the  market 
research  field,  was  based  on  five  criteria.  First,  they  represented 
major  purchase-decisions  similar  to  the  purchase-decision  entailed  in 
joining  the  Army.  Second,  they  were  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 
Che  Army  ads,  i.e.,  from  the  same  television  programs  and  magazines. 
Third,  the  clutter  ads  promoted  a  range  of  products  and  services  so 
that  the  sponsorship  of  the  study  would  not  be  readily  apparent. 
Fourth,  the  video  and  print  ads  advertised  similar  types  of  products 
(e.g.,  a  truck  ad  in  both  media)  so  the  clutter  would  be  somewhat 
constant  in  both  the  video  and  print  versions.  Fifth,  to  the  extent 
possible,  given  the  other  four  criteria,  the  ads  selected  were 
relevant  to  the  respondents  (e.g.,  truck,  stereo  equipment,  and 
telephone  services) .  Advertisements  advocating  a  purchase  decision  as 
significant  as  enlistment  in  the  Army  are  rare.  Therefore,  no  attempt 
was  made  in  the  selection  of  the  clutter  ads  to  match  the  seriousness 
of  the  Army  purchase  decision. 
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Table  1 


List  of  Army  Advertisements  Shovm,  by  Medium  and  Sequence  Number 


1 

Video  Advertisements  | 

1 

Print  Advertisements 

1. 

"The  Letter" 

1. 

"The  Letter" 

2. 

"Promises  Kept" 

2. 

"Promises  Kept"  (2  Years) 

3. 

"Computer  Expert" 

3. 

"Promises  Kept"  (4  Years) 

4. 

"Visibility  Poor" 

4. 

"Get  Technical" 

5. 

"Ranger  Pride" 

5. 

"Father -Daughter” 

6. 

"Apache" 

6. 

"Black  WO FT" 

7. 

"Lightf ighter" 

7. 

"Hispanic  WOFT" 

8. 

"Alpha  Team" 

8. 

"Hi-Tech  Aviation" 

9. 

"Flight  School" 

9. 

"College  Prep-Black  GI  Bill" 

10. 

"MLRS" 

10. 

"2+2+2" 

11. 

"TAG  SAT"  (Male  Voice) 

11. 

"We  Were  There" 

12. 

"TAC  SAT"  (Female  Voice) 

13. 

"9  A.M." 

» 
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Four  clutter  ads  were  selected  for  each  medium  with  two  ads 
preceding  and  two  following  the  Army  ad  in  the  display  sequence.  The 
video  ads  promoted,  in  order  of  presentation,  trucks,  investment 
services,  real  estate  and  transportation  services.  All  of  the  ads. 
Army  and  clutter,  were  of  comparably  high  production  quality  and 
lasted  30  seconds.  The  second  and  fourth  clutter  ads  were  especially 
creative  and  visually  powerful.  The  clutter  ads  that  bracketed  the 
Army  print  ads  promoted  trucks,  investment  services,  televisions,  and 
telephone  services,  in  that  order.  The  Army  and  clutter  print  ads 
were  comparably  executed  in  color  on  single  8  1/2"  by  11"  pages. 

Thirteen  ad  packages  were  produced  for  the  video  ads  and  11  for 
the  print  ads  (the  11  Army  print  ads  are  shown  in  Appendix  A).  Each 
package  consisted  of  the  first  two  clutter  ads,  one  of  the  Army  ads, 
and  the  remaining  two  clutter  ads.  The  video  packages  included  a 
second  and  third  display  of  the  Army  ad,  and  were  produced  in  sequence 
on  one  videotape  for  ease  of  administration. 

Most  of  the  items  in  the  message  analysis  questionnaires  were 
drawn  from  the  ACOMS  youth  interview.  (For  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  ACOMS  youth  interview,  see  Nieva  &  Elig,  1988).  Two  versions  of 
the  questionnaire  were  developed,  one  for  the  video  and  one  for  the 
print  ads,  with  identical  content  except  for  specific  words  about  the 
media  used  (e.g.,  "Look  at  this  videotape,"  versus,  "Look  at  this 
booklet").  The  ACOMS  items  included  in  the  message  content  question¬ 
naires  asked  about  background  characteristics  (i.e.,  age,  education, 
and  military  service  experience)  to  identify  eligible  respondents,  and 
about  the  respondents'  unaided  and  aided  intentions. 

The  messages  communicated  by  each  Airmy  ad  were  assessed  by  an 
item  similar  to  one  in  the  ACOMS  youth  interview.  In  that  survey, 
respondents  are  asked  to  indicate,  using  a  five-point  scale  ranging 
from  strongly  disagree  to  strongly  agree,  the  extent  to  which  they 
perceive  the  Army  as  offering  each  of  14  opportunities  or  experiences. 
In  the  message  analysis  questionnaire,  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
rate  whether  the  ad  just  viewed  conveyed  each  of  the  same  14 
attributes  not  at  all,  to  a  little  extent,  to  a  medium  extent,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  or  to  a  great  extent.  A  sort-board  technique  was 
used,  in  which  respondents  sorted  small  cards  containing  each  of  the 
14  attributes,  into  1  of  the  5  rating  categories  (i.e.,  1  -  not  at 
all .  2  -  to  a  little  extent,  etc.). 

Finally,  new  questions  were  developed  for  the  message  analysis 
instrument  which  probed  unaided  and  aided  recall  of  ad  sponsorship  and 
main  mess'ages  derived  from  the  Army  ads.  The  message  analysis  inter¬ 
view  was  designed  to  last  15  minutes. 

Sample  Size 

The  youth  interviewed  during  the  message  content  analysis 
research  represent  a  nonprobability,  quota  sample  of  young  men  and 
women  16-  to  24 -years -old.  This  age  range  parallels  that  used  in  the 
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ACOMS  youth  interview.  Mall- intercept  samples  are  inherently  nonprob- 
abilistic  because  they  do  not  offer  all  population  elements  in  a 
geographical  area  an  equal  (or  calculable)  likelihood  of  inclusion  in 
the  sample.  Further,  young  adults  who  shop  at  malls  differ  in  unknown 
ways  from  those  who  do  not,  and  cannot  be  considered  a  random  sub- 
sample  of  those  in  the  age  group. 

Sampling  quotas  were  established  for  the  three  demographic 
characteristics  of  age,  gender,  and  ethnicity.  Thirty- five  percent  of 
the  respondents  were  to  be  16-  to  18-years-old,  and  65%  were  to  be  19- 
to  24-years  old.  Age  quota  was  based  on  the  item  asking  for  specific 
years,  not  on  the  screening  question  that  used  age  categories. 
Seventy-five  percent  were  to  be  men  and  25%  women,  except  for  one 
video  and  one  print  ad  which  were  aimed  at  women.  For  these  ads,  the 
gender  ratios  were  reversed.  The  overall  gender  quota  was  71%  male 
and  29%  female.  The  interviewer  noted  the  gender  of  the  respondent  on 
the  screening  page.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  respondents  were  to 
be  White,  15%  Black,  and  10%  of  other  ethnicity.  If  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  Hispanic,  this  self- designation  superseded  their 
response  to  the  prior  question  on  ethnicity  ("Please  tell  me  whether 
you  are  White,  Black,  Asian,  Pacific  Islander,  or  American  Indian  or 
Alaskan  Native.")  and  led  to  their  classification  as  other .  Thus,  the 
final  ethnicity  categories  were  White  non-Hispanic ,  Black  non- 
Hispanic,  and  other  (Hispanic,  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander,  American 
Indian,  or  Alaskan  native) . 

Sample  size  was  determined  by  the  requirement  that  each  Army  ad 
would  be  viewed  by  a  minimum  of  150  respondents.  Dividing  the  150 
required  per  ad  across  the  four  fielding  sites  produced  the  figure  of 
37.5  respondents  per  ad  per  site,  a  number  that  was  rounded  up  to  38. 
Thus,  each  ad  was  viewed  by  approximately  152  respondents.  The  target 
sample  was  calculated  to  be  3,648  (152  respondents  X  24  ads). 

Sample  Allocation 

Four  different  mall -intercept  survey  firms  in  four  major  urban 
areas  of  the  country  conducted  the  surveys.  The  firms  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  their  work  as  known  to  Crossley 
Surveys,  a  division  of  Westat,  Inc.,  that  oversaw  the  survey  fielding. 
The  firms  were  also  known  to  have  conducted  surveys  at  more  than  one 
mall  in  the  urban  areas  of  interest,  so  the  interviews  could  be 
conducted  at  as  many  malls  as  necessary  to  produce  the  required  number 
of  respondents  during  the  specified  fielding  period.  The  firms  field¬ 
ing  the  survey  were  located  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  (chosen  to 
represent  the  northeastern  U.S.);  Northridge,  California  (a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  representative  of  the  southwestern  U.S.);  Joliet, 
Illinois  (near  Chicago,  and  representative  of  the  midwestern  portion 
of  the  nation);  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  representing  the  southeastern 
section. 

The  survey  firms  were  required  to  interview  approximately  912 
respondents  (3,648/4  at  each  site).  Each  respondent  was  randomly 
assigned  to  view  1  of  the  13  video  or  11  print  ad  packages.  The  full 
target  sample  of  3,648  was  distributed  across  the  four  sites  and  by 
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the  three  demographic  and  one  medium  (video  and  print)  quota  cate¬ 
gories  shown  under  the  Initial  heading  in  Table  2.  Site  supervisors 
were  given  forms  to  help  track  their  sample  quotas  and  to  provide 
guidance  to  interviewers  about  the  types  of  respondents  needed. 
Respondent  characteristics  were  also  tracked  by  staff  at  Crossley  and 
Westat.  As  the  survey  reached  Che  80%  completion  point,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  ethnicity  quotas  would  be  difficult  for  three  sites 
(Los  Angeles,  Moorestown,  and  Atlanta)  to  achieve,  within  the  allotted 
fielding  period. 

To  determine  whether  the  sampling  quotas  could  be  changed  across 
the  sites  without  substantive  changes  in  the  data,  an  analysis  of 
variance  was  conducted  on  the  attribute  items  contained  in  the  data 
base  at  that  point.  There  was  no  significant  race-by-site  interaction 
in  the  probability  of  respondents  to  perceive  the  14  attributes  to  a 
considerable  or  great  extent.  After  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Institute  (ARI) ,  the  ethnicity  quotas  were  shifted  so  that 
Los  Angeles  would  oversample  others,  Moorestown  would  oversample 
Whites  and  Blacks,  and  Atlanta  would  oversample  Blacks.  The  adjusted 
distribution  of  respondents  by  quota  categories  is  shown  under  the 
Adjusted  heading  in  Table  2. 

The  characteristics  of  the  target  and  final  samples  are  displayed 
in  Table  3.  The  percentage  distribution  of  respondents  in  the  final 
sample,  across  the  age,  gender,  and  medium  categories,  are  within  .3% 
of  the  target  figures;  the  distribution  across  the  three  ethnicity 
categories  varies  by  only  1.2%  from  the  target  figures. 

The  distribution  of  respondents  by  demographic  categories  across 
the  four  sites  is  shown  in  Table  4.  With  the  exception  of  ethnicity 
categories,  for  which  the  quotas  were  adjusted,  the  distribution  of 
respondents  within  each  site  mirrors  the  target  sample  distribution. 

Finally,  the  distribution  of  respondents  by  the  demographic  quota 
categories  of  age,  gender,  and  ethnicity  is  shown  in  Table  5  for  video 
ad  respondents,  and  in  Table  6,  for  print  ad  respondents.  The  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  numbers  of  respondents  seeing  each  ad,  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  each  table,  are  due  primarily  to  the  order  of  ad  presentation  on 
the  videotape  and  in  the  binder.  For  example,  interviewers  were 
instructed  to  forward  the  video  tape  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  ad 
package  when  an  interview  was  completed,  rather  than  rewinding  the 
tape.  The  sequencing  of  the  13  video  ad  packages  on  one  tape  was 
intended  to  generate  similar  sample  sizes  for  each  of  them.  The  fact 
that  the  later  ads  in  Table  5  (numbers  9  through  13,  especially)  were 
shown  to  fewer  respondents  suggests  that  the  strategy  was  not  entirely 
successful.  Less  fall-off  among  print  ad  respondents  is  apparent  in 
Table  6. 

The  final  and  target  sample  columns  in  both  tables  show  the  over¬ 
all  percentage  distributions  of  the  video  and  print  samples  by  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics.  The  final  sample  percentages  are  within  five 
percentage  points  of  the  targets.  The  largest  discrepancy  is  in  age, 
with  more  video  ad  respondents  in  the  19-  to  24-year-old  category  than 
targeted,  and  slightly  fewer  print  ad  respondents  in  that  category. 


Percentage  Allocpclon  of  Target  Samples  Across  Sites,  Initial  and  Adjusted, 
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Table  3 

Comparison  of  Target  and  Final  Samples,  by  Demographic 
Characteristics  and  Medium 


i  Demographic 

1  Characteristic/ 

D  Medium 

Target  Sample  j 

Final  Sample 


GENDER 


Female 

ETHNICITY 


MEDIUM 


Video 


Print 


TOTAL 


75%  for  22  ads,  25%  for  2  ads.  25%  for  22  ads,  75%  for  2  ads. 
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Table  5 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Video  Ad  Respondents,  by  Demographic 
Characteristics 


Demographic 

Characteristic 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

Video 

2 

Advertisement 

3  4 

Sequence 

5 

Number 

6 

7 

AGE 

16-18 

% 

36.3 

32.0 

35.9 

39.8 

32.0 

28.2 

30.9 

n 

(58) 

(50) 

(56) 

(64) 

(50) 

(44) 

(47) 

19-24 

% 

63.7 

68.0 

64.1 

60.2 

68.0 

71.8 

69.1 

n 

(102) 

(106) 

(100) 

(97) 

(106) 

(112) 

(105) 

GENDER 

Males 

% 

74.4 

72.0 

7.50 

26.7® 

77.7 

82.0 

79.0 

n 

(119) 

(113) 

(117) 

(43) 

(122) 

(128) 

(120) 

Females 

% 

25.6 

28.0 

25.0 

73.3® 

22.3 

18.0 

21.0 

n 

(41) 

(44) 

(39) 

(118) 

(35) 

(28) 

(32) 

ETHNICITY 

White 

% 

81.9 

76.4 

69.9 

73.3 

74.5 

76.9 

73.0 

n 

(131) 

(120) 

(109) 

(118) 

(117) 

(120) 

(111) 

Black 

% 

12.5 

15.9 

15.4 

11.8 

15.3 

11.5 

17.1 

n 

■  (20) 

(25) 

(24) 

(19) 

(24) 

(18) 

(26) 

Other 

% 

5.6 

7.6 

14.7 

14.9 

9.6 

11.5 

9.9 

n 

(9) 

(12) 

(23) 

(24) 

(15) 

(18) 

(15) 

TOTAL 

n 

(160) 

(157) 

(156) 

(161) 

(157) 

(156) 

(152) 

Note .  The  advertisements  are  listed  by  sequence  number  and  name  in 
Table  1. 


^For  female-oriented  ads,  the  gender  quotas  were  reversed  to  75% 
female,  25%  male. 
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Table  5 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Video  Ad  Respondents,  by  Demographic 
Characteristics  (continued) 


1 

1  Video  Advertisement  Sequence 

1 

Number | 

Final 

Demographic 

1 

1 

Sample 

Characteristic 

1  8  9  10  11  12 

13  1 

Total 

AGE 


16-18 

% 

29.5 

30.9 

28.6 

29.7 

23.6 

27.4 

31.2 

n 

(46) 

(46) 

(42) 

(43) 

(34) 

(40) 

(620) 

19-24 

% 

70.5 

69.1 

71.4 

70.3 

76.4 

72.6 

68.8 

n 

(110) 

(103) 

(105) 

(102) 

(110) 

(106) 

(1364) 

GENDER 

Males 

% 

77.6 

74.0 

75.0 

75.3 

78.5 

75.5 

72.3 

n 

(121) 

(111) 

(111) 

(110) 

(113) 

(111) 

(1439) 

Females 

% 

22.4 

26.0 

25.0 

24.7 

21.5 

24.5 

27.7 

n 

(35) 

(39) 

(37) 

(36) 

(31) 

(36) 

(551) 

ETHNICITY 

White 

% 

76.9 

70.7 

66.9 

61.0 

67.4 

72.8 

72.6 

n 

(120) 

(106) 

(99) 

(89) 

■(97) 

(107) 

(1444) 

Black 

% 

14.1 

17.3 

19.6 

26.0 

20.1 

15.0 

16.2 

n 

(22) 

(26) 

(29) 

(38) 

(29) 

(22) 

(322) 

Other 

% 

8.9 

12.0 

12.8 

13.0- 

11.8 

12.2 

11.1 

n 

(14) 

(18) 

(19) 

(19) 

(17) 

(18) 

(221) 

TOTAL 

n 

(156) 

(150) 

(148) 

(146) 

(144) 

(147) 

(1992) 

Table  6 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Print  Ad  Respondents,  by  Demographic 
Characteristics 


Print  Advertisement  Sequence  Number 


Demographic  | 

Characteristic  j 
1. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

AGE 

16-18 

% 

43.2 

45.8 

39.6 

40.9 

46.2 

45.0 

36.2 

n 

(67) 

(70) 

(59) 

(61) 

(73) 

(68) 

(55) 

19-24 

% 

56.8 

54.2 

60.4 

54.1 

53.8 

55.0 

63.8 

n 

(88) 

(83) 

(90) 

(88) 

(85) 

(83) 

(97) 

GENDER 

Males 

% 

68.8 

70.7 

76.2 

70.7 

26.6^ 

73.5 

75.7 

n 

(108) 

(111) 

(115) 

(106) 

(42) 

(111) 

(115) 

Females 

% 

31.2 

29.3 

23.8 

29.3 

73.4^ 

26.5 

24.3 

n 

(49) 

(46) 

(36) 

(44) 

(116) 

(140) 

(37) 

ETHNICITY 

White 

% 

68.1 

72.0 

75.5 

77.3 

76.6 

74.8 

78.3 

n 

(107) 

(113) 

(114) 

(116) 

(121) 

(113) 

(119) 

Black 

% 

18.5 

13.4 

12.6 

14.7 

13.9 

13.9 

9.9 

n 

(29) 

(21) 

(19) 

(22) 

(22) 

(21) 

(15) 

Other 

% 

13.4 

14.6 

11.3 

8.0 

9.5 

10.6 

11.8 

n 

(21) 

(23) 

(17) 

(12) 

(15) 

(16) 

(18) 

TOTAL 

n 

(157) 

(157) 

(151) 

(150) 

(158) 

(151) 

(152) 

Note .  The  advertisements  are  listed  by  sequence  number  and  name  in 
Table  1. 

^For  female-oriented  ads,  the  gender  quotas  were  reversed  to  75%. 
female,  25%  male. 


Table  6 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Print  Ad  Respondents,  by  Demographic 
Characteristics  (continued) 


Demographic 

Characteristic 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Final 

Sample 

Total 

. 

Target 

Sample 

% 

AGE 

16-18 

% 

37.1 

36.6 

32.0 

31.8 

39.5 

35 

n 

(56) 

(53) 

(48) 

(48) 

(658) 

19-24 

% 

62.9 

63.4 

68.0 

68.2 

60.5 

65 

n 

(95) 

(92) 

(102) 

(103) 

(1006) 

GENDER 

Males 

% 

77.5 

75.9 

76.3 

79.5 

69.9 

71 

n 

(117) 

(110) 

(116) 

(120) 

(1171) 

Females 

% 

22.5 

24.1 

23.7 

20.5 

30.1 

29 

n 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(31) 

(504) 

ETHNICITY 

White 

% 

76.2 

77.9 

75.7 

71.5 

74.9 

75 

n 

(115) 

(113) 

(115) 

(108) 

(1254) 

Black 

% 

13.2 

9.7 

13.8 

13.9 

13.4 

15 

n 

(20) 

(14) 

(21) 

(21) 

(225) 

Other 

% 

10.6 

11.7 

10.5 

13.3 

11.4 

10 

n 

(16) 

(17) 

(16) 

(20) 

(191) 

TOTAL 

n 

(151) 

(145) 

(152) 

(151) 

(1675) 

The  numbers  of  respondents  in  the  rows  and  columns  of  Tables  5 
and  6  (e.g.,  the  620  16-  to  18-year-olds  who  viewed  the  video  ads,  and 
the  160  respondents  who  viewed  video  ad  package  #1,  as  shown  in 
Table  5)  are  large  enough  to  support  Z-tests  of  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance.  Cell  frequencies  (e.g.,  the  58  16-  to  18-year-olds  who  saw 
video  ad  package  #1)  are  not,  and  thus  this  report  does  not  test 
differences  in  ad-specific  message  content  by  demographic 
characteristics . 


Procedures 


Pretest 


Both  versions  of  the  instrument  were  pretested  by  a  mall- 
intercept  survey  firm  at  Springfield  Mall  in  Springfield,  VA.  A  total 
of  16  respondents  were  interviewed.  As  a  result  of  the  pretest,  minor 
changes  were  made  in  questionnaire  wording,  survey  format,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures.  For  example,  the  screening  questions  were 
grouped  on  a  separate  page  so  that  associates  of  the  interviewers 
could  administer  the  screeners  out  in  the  mall.  Only  those 
individuals  who  both  met  the  sampling  requirements  and  agreed  to 
participate  were  brought  into  interviewing  stations.  The  interviewer 
stapled  the  screening  page  to  the  rest  of  the  questionnaire  prior  to 
conducting  the  interview.  In  another  change,  this  one  intended  to 
strengthen  focus  on  the  Army  ad,  wording  was  added  to  give  video  ad 
respondents  the  choice  of  viewing  the  30-second  Array  ad  a  third  time. 
Respondents  who  were  shown  the  print  ads  were  not  given  this  choice 
since  they  were  already  allowed  to  view  the  Army  ad  for  as  long  as 
they  desired. 

F ieldine 

Interviews  were  conducted  between  May  and  September  1987.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  required  suosample  sizes  within  the  time  allotted, 
the  Moorestown  and  Chicago  firms  fielded  at  two  malls  while  the  Los 
Angeles  firm  fielded  at  three  malls. 

Prior  to  the  fielding,  a  member  of  the  Westat-Crossliv  project 
team  visited  each  site  to  train  the  supervisors  and  intervi  wers  on 
the  survey  content  and  interview  procedures.  The  training  emphasized 
the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  use  of  the  videotape  and  print  ad 
binder,  the  sort-board  technique,  and  the  need  for  close  monitoring  of 
respondent  characteristics  and  quota  fulfillment.  All  procedures  and 
materials  for  both  the  video  and  print  interviews  were  explained  in 
detail  and  demonstrated.  Interviewers  were  asked  to  conduct  practice 
interviews  as  part  of  the  training  session,  and  received  comments  from 
the  project  staff.  The  interviewers  were  also  observed  while  conduct¬ 
ing  actual  interviews,  and  additional  guidance  was  provided,  as 
necessary . 

Potential  respondents  were  approached  if  they  appeared  to  meet 
the  age,  gender,  and  ethnicity  requirements  for  that  site.  Screening 
questions  were  administered  in  the  mall  corridor.  The  first  question 


It 


asked  about  age.  Interviewers  were  required  to  hand  each  potential 
respondent  a  card  containing  four  age  categories  (15  years  and  under, 
16-  to  18- ,  19-  to  24-,  and  25  years  and  older).  The  respondent  was 
then  asked  to  indicate  which  age  category  described  him  or  her.  This 
technique  of  handing  out  a  card  was  deliberately  chosen  as  an  easy  way 
for  interviewers  to  stop  shoppers  and  initiate  the  interview. 

The  next  screening  questions  asked  about  years  of  college  com¬ 
pleted  and  military  service.  If  respondents  answered  that  they  were 
16-  to  24-years  old,  had  completed  less  than  two  years  of  college,  and 
had  never  joined  or  served  in  any  military  service,  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  eligible  for  the  rest  of  the  interview.  A  question  about  having 
ever  held  a  full-time  job  was  inserted  between  the  second  and  third 
screening  questions  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  military  service  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  reduce  surmises  that  the  survey  might  be  sponsored  by  a 
service  branch. 

Respondents  who  fulfilled  the  screening  criteria  and  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  rest  of  the  interview  were  taken  to  the  interview¬ 
ing  stations,  small  rooms  in  a  nearby  facility.  At  this  time,  respon¬ 
dents  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  video  or  print  test  group.  They 
were  read  a  statement  that  their  participation  was  voluntary  and  their 
responses  would  be  assured  confidentiality  under  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  Respondents  were  then  asked  the  unaided- intention  item  taken 
from  the  ACOMS  youth  survey  ("What  do  you  think  you  might  be  doing  for 
the  next  few  years?")  and  probed  for  additional  answers. 

•  The  interviewers  then  showed  the  respondent  one  ad  package.  If 
the  package  was  in  video  format,  the  interviewers  turned  on  a  video 
cassette  recorder  (VCR)  machine  which  displayed  a  screen  saying 
"Sequence  #X'' ,  with  the  X  representing  1  to  13  different  Army  ad  -’ick- 
ages.  The  video  tape  ran  through  the  two  30-second  clutter  ads,  .le 
30-second  Army  ad,  and  then  two  30-second  clutter  ads.  The  tape  was 
stopped  once  a  screen  displaying  "Stop"  was  encountered. 

If  the  tested  ad  was  in  print  format,  respondents  were  handed  a 
binder  opened  to  a  page  bearing  the  same  text  as  the  initial  video 
screen,  but  with  the  X  representing  1  of  the  11  print  ad  packages. 
Respondents  were  instructed  to  page  through  the  binder  until  a  "Stop" 
page  appeared. 

Following  the  presentation  of  either  the  video  or  print  ad  pack¬ 
ages,  respondents  were  asked  to  name  the  sponsors  of  the  ads  just 
seen.  Responses  were  recorded  verbatim  and  in  order  of  mention.  This 
question  measured  unaided  recall  of  sponsorship. 

The  remaining  questions  in  the  inteirview  were  specific  to  the 
Army  ad.  The  statement,  "We  don't  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  time, 
so  we're  going  to  focus  on  just  one  ad,”  was  then  read  by  the  inter¬ 
viewers.  A  written  instruction  asked  interviewers  to  indicate  on  the 
questionnaire  whether  the  Army  was  specifically  recalled  as  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  an  ad.  If  not,  the  question,  "Do  you  recall  seeing  an  ad 
sponsored  by  the  Army?",  was  asked.  This  measured  aided  recall  of 
Army  sponsorship.  If  the  Army  was  recalled,  the  question  was  skipped. 


Except  for  those  who  did  not  recall  the  Army  as  a  sponsor  even  when 
prompted,  respondents  were  asked  about  the  main  message  communicated 
by  the  ad  just  seen.  A  follow-up  question  probed  for  additional 
messages . 

After  the  respondents  were  told  that  they  would  be  asked  specific 
questions  about  the  Army  ad,  the  VCR  was  turned  on  to  show  the  next 
segment  of  tape  (which  presented  the  Army  ad  again)  or  the  print 
binder  pages  were  turned  back  to  the  Army  ad.  After  the  second  view¬ 
ing  (or  optional  third  for  video  ads),  respondents  were  handed  the 
attribute  sort-board,  shown  how  to  use  it  with  a  sample  card,  and 
handed  the  14  cards  one  at  a  time  to  sort. 

The  final  set  of  questions  asked  for  age  in  years,  highest  grade 
or  year  of  school  or  college  completed,  four  aided- intention  items 
(attend  college,  work  in  civilian  job,  serve  on  active  duty  in  the 
Army,  serve  in  the  military),  and  two  ethnicity  items  (race,  whether 
Hispanic).  On  the  last  page  of  the  questionnaire,  respondents  were 
read  a  statement  regarding  the  possibility  that  a  supervisor  might 
call  them  to  verify  responses.  Their  full  name  and  telephone  number 
were  then  requested.  This  information  was  collected  on  a  separate 
page  for  two  purposes.  First,  the  page  could  be  easily  detached  from 
the  interview  soon  after  completion  and  sent  to  an  independent  firm 
for  validation  that  the  interview  occurred.  Second,  once  the  page  was 
removed,  the  questionnaire  became  anonymous.  Samples  of  the  screener, 
video  and  print  questionnaires,  sort-board,  and  attribute  cards  are 
provided  in  Appendix  B. 

Validation 

The  last  page  of  the  questionnaire  contained  the  respondent's 
name  and  telephone  number.  The  page  was  separated  from  each  instru¬ 
ment  during  the  data  preparation  phase  and  sorted  into  piles  according 
to  interviewer.  Fifteen  percent  of  each  interviewer's  work  was  vali¬ 
dated  by  a  separate  survey  firm  to  make  sure  the  interviews  were  actu¬ 
ally  conducted  and  to  monitor  the  number  of  rejected  interviews  per 
interviewer. 

Each  respondent  selected  for  validation  was  telephoned  and  asked 
the  following  five  questions: 

(1)  Were  you  recently  interviewed  in  person  about  advertising? 
(ANSWER  MUST  BE  YES); 

(2)  Are  you  between  16-  and  24-years  of  age?  (ANSWER  MUST  BE 
YES )  ; 

(3)  Have  you  completed  more  than  two  years  of  college?  (ANSWER 
MUST  BE  NO) ; 

(4)  Were  you  shown  a  booklet  or  video  or  audio  tape  of  an 
advertisement?  (ANSWER  MUST  BE  YES);  and 


(5)  Were  you  given  cards  and  a  sort-board  to  use  to  rate 

possible  messages  in  the  Army  ad?  (ANSWER  MUST  BE  YES). 

If  the  answers  to  any  of  these  questions  differed  from  the 
answers  given  in  the  parentheses,  the  interview  was  considered 
invalid.  Subsequently  the  interviewer  was  identified.  All  interviews 
conducted  by  that  interviewer  were  then  100%  validated.  Only  10 
interviews  were  found  to  be  invalid  and  were  excluded  from  the  data 


Results 

The  results  from  the  analyses  of  message  content  data  are 
reported  in  this  section.  The  analyses  focus  on  three  main  topics: 
unaided  recall  of  ad  sponsorship,  attributes  conveyed  in  the  Army 
advertisements,  and  the  main  message  derived  from  them.  For  each 
topic,  the  sample  distributions  are  discussed  by  medium  (e.g.,  to  see 
whether  Army  sponsorship  was  more  frequently  recalled  for  video  or 
print  ads),  by  ad  (e.g.,  to  discover  which  ads  conveyed  specific  main 
messages),  and  by  medium  and  demographic  characteristics,  (e.g.,  to 
test  whether  men  and  women  perceived  specific  attributes  in  video  ads 
at  different  rates) . 

The  percentage  distributions  of  respondents  by  medium,  and  by 
medium  and  demographics  combined,  were  tested  for  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  using  the  Z-test  of  differences  between  proportions.  The  null 
hypothesis  underlying  each  Z-test  calculation  is  that  the  samples  of 
interest  are  drawn  from  the  same,  rather  than  different  populations. 
The  Z-scores  are  shown  in  the  tables  when  their  value  surpassed  the 
level  of  a  two-tailed  test  using  the  p  <  .05  level  of  significance, 
warranting  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.  Otherwise,  the  notation, 
s .  ,  is  shown  to  indicate  a  difference  which  is  not  statistically 
significant. 


'naided  and  Aided  Recall 


Recall  of  Army  ad  sponsorship  is  an  important  indicator  of  ad 
impact.  If  the  Army  is  not  recalled  as  an  ad  sponsor,  or  if  sponsor¬ 
ship  is  attributed  to  another  service  branch,  the  ad  cannot  serve  the 
purpose  of  conveying  a  positive  image  or  important  information  to 
potential  Army  recruits.  In  the  message  analysis  research,  both 
unaided  and  aided  recall  were  measured. 


Unaided  recall  was  measured  by  the  mention  of  the  Army  as  a  spon¬ 
sor  after  respondents  were  shown  the  set  of  five  advertisements. 
Responses  to  the  statement,  "Please  tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the 
advertisers  or  sponsors  which  you  recall  of  the  ads  you  just  saw, " 
were  recorded  in  order  of  mention.  Respondents  were  coded  as  having 
unaided  recall  if  they  mentioned  the  Army  by  name  (as  contrasted  with 
the  Navy  or  the  military)  at  any  time  in  their  response.  Unaided 
recall  of  Army  ad  sponsorship  was  made  by  82.9%  of  the  respondents. 
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Aided  recall  is  recall  of  the  Aray  sponsorship  after  prompting  by 
the  interviewer.  If  mention  of  Army  ad  sponsorship  is  not  spon¬ 
taneous,  the  interviewer  prompted  the  respondent  by  asking,  "Do  you 
recall  seeing  an  ad  sponsored  by  the  Army?"  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
respondents  had  aided  recall  in  this  survey. 

Recall  by  Sponsor  and  Medium 

The  first  analysis  focuses  on  whether  the  Army  ads  stood  out  from 
the  clutter  ads  surrounding  them.  As  shown  in  Table  7,  the  vast 
majority  of  video  (86. 5X)  and  print  (78. 8Z)  respondents  correctly 
identified  the  Army  as  a  sponsor.  As  the  Z-scores  indicate,  unaided 
recall  of  the  Army  video  ad  is  significantly  greater  chan  recall  of 
the  video  clutter  ads  except  for  the  fourth  ad.  In  addition,  unaided 
recall  of  the  Army  print  ad  was  significantly  greater  than  recall  of 
the  print  clutter  ads.  Recall  of  the  transportation  services  ad 
surpassed  all  ads,  an  impact  that  is  not  very  surprising  since  the 
content  was  new,  creative  and  eye-catching.  Overall,  the  video  ads 
sponsored  by  the  Array  were  recalled  at  a  rate  significantly  greater 
than  the  Army  print  ads  (86. 5X  and  78. 8X,  Z  -  6.18,  p  <  .05). 

Recall  of  the  Army  as  ad  sponsor  is  also  interesting  when 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  order  of  presentation.  In  every  ad  package, 
the  Army  ad  was  displayed  third.  If  primacy  effects  were  strong  for 
this  item,  clutter  ads  #1  should  have  been  recalled  most  frequently; 
if  recency  effects  were  uppermost,  clutter  ads  should  have  been 
correctly  identified  most  often.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  both  effects 
appeared  present,  suggesting  that  the  Army  ads  had  sufficient  impact 
to  overcome  the  advantages  given  other  ads  due  to  their  ordering. 

Recall  by  Ad 

Recall  is  higher  for  some  ads,  by  medium,  than  for  others.  The 
level  of  unaided  recall  for  specific  Army  video  and  print  advertise¬ 
ments  is  presented  in  Figures  2  and  3.  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  four 
video  ads  with  the  highest  recall  were  Alpha  Team  (with  sponsorship 
recalled  by  90. 4Z),  TAG  SAT  with  the  female  voice-over  (90. 3X),  9  A.K. 
(89. 8Z),  and  Flight  School  (89. 3X).  All  four  ads  contain  images 
relating  to  flying  or  working  with  technologically  sophisticated 
equipment.  The  ads  with  the  lowest  sponsorship  recall  were  Computer 
Expert  (79. 5Z)  and  Promises  Kept  (80. 2X).  Both  ads  are  quite  old  and 
one  could  argue  that  their  sponsorship  has  blurred  over  time,  although 
the  converse  argument  that  familiarity  should  clarify  sponsorship 
seems  equally  plausible.  The  conclusion  that  recall  of  sponsorship 
weakens  as  ads  age  cannot  be  simply  drawn,  however.  The  9  A.M.  ad  is 
also  very  old. 

Similar  conclusions  about  recall  hold  for  the  Army  print 
advertisements  as  well.  As  shown  in  Figure  3,  respondents  correctly 
identified  the  Army  as  sponsor  of  the  11  print  ads  at  an  average  rate 
of  78. 8X.  The  three  print  ads  producing  the  highest  recall  of  Army 
sponsorship  were  the  Black  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  ad  (86.8X), 
The  Letter  (85. 4X),  and  Hi-Tech  Aviation  (81. 5X).  The  WOFT  and 
Aviation  ads  share  an  emphasis  on  flying,  while  The  Letter  contains 
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Advertisement  Number 


Note .  The  advertisements  are  listed  by  sequence  number  and  name 
in  Table  1. 


Figure  2.  Mean  percentage  of  unaided  recall  of  Army  video  ad 
sponsorship . 
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Advercisemenc  Number 


Note  ■  The  advertisements  are  listed  by  sequence  number  and  name 
in  Table  1. 


Figure  3.  Mean  percentage  of  unaided  recall  of  Array  print  ad 
sponsorship. 
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images  of  group  cohesion  and  the  Army's  educational  benefits.  The 
producing  the  lowest  recall  were  Get  Technical  (70.0%)  and  We  Were 
There  (72.2%),  which  did  not  appear  to  share  a  theme  that  might 
account  for  their  relative  lack  of  sponsorship  impact. 


ads 


The  consistent  level  of  sponsorship  recall  among  print  ads  is 
interesting,  given  the  considerable  differences  in  ad  format  and 
appearance .  We  Were  There  is  executed  in  black  and  white  and  contains 
only  the  title  and  identification  of  General  Eisenhower  and  the  troops 
as  text.  In  contrast.  Get  Technical  is  a  colorful  ad  with  a  large 
photo  of  a  young  man  using  electronic  equipment,  a  large  picture  of  a 
document  describing  the  GI  Bill  and  Army  College  Fund,  and  substantial 
text.  Recall  and  ad  appearance  characteristics  may  be  the  topics  for 
future  analyses. 
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Demographic  Differences  in  Recall 

The  final  analysis  of  unaided  recall  focuses  on  possible  demo¬ 
graphic  differences  in  likelihood  of  mentioning  the  Army  as  an  ad 
sponsor.  As  reported  in  Table  8,  the  19-  to  24-year-old  respondents 
who  viewed  the  video  ads  were  significantly  more  likely  to  recall  the 
ads  than  were  the  16-  to  18-year-olds  (87.5%  and  83.7%,  Z  -  -2.30, 
£<.05).  Army  sponsorship  was  not  recalled  significantly  differently 
by  the  two  age  subgroups  of  print  ad  viewers.  There  was  no  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  gender  difference  in  unaided  recall  among  video  ad 
respondents.  However,  males  were  statistically  more  likely  than 
females  to  exhibit  unaided  recall  among  print  respondents  (80.5%  and 
74.4%,  Z  -  2.63,  £<.05).  Finally,  of  the  six  ethnicity  group  compar¬ 
isons  possible,  only  the  difference  between  White  and  Black  video  ad 
respondents  achieved  statistical  significance  (87.3%  and  82.3%,  Z  - 
2.38,  £<.05). 

Attributes  Perceived  in  Video  and  Print  Ads 


The  advertisements  tested  in  the  message  content  analysis  were 
assumed  to  reflect  the  14  communication  objectives/attributes 
specified  by  the  Army  during  the  design  phase  of  the  ACOMS  youth 
survey.  The  major  empirical  questions  for  the  message  analysis  were 
the  extent  to  which  each  objective  was  communicated  by  the  set  of 
video  and  print  ads,  the  pattern  of  specific  attributes  conveyed  by 
each  ad,  and  whether  there  were  demographic  differences  in  the 
attributes  reported.  The  wording  of  the  attributes,  as  shown  on  the 
sort-board  cards  and  their  corresponding  table  column/row  labels  are 
presented  in  Appendix  C. 


The  latter  question  is  especially  important.  If  Whites  and 
Blacks  perceive  different  attributes  in  the  same  ad,  generalizations 
about  the  impact  of  Army  advertising  will  have  to  take  into  account 
these  perceptual  differences. 

The  attributes  perceived  in  the  Army  ad  were  measured  by  the 
sort-board  technique.  Respondents  used  the  sort-board  following  the 
second  viewing  of  the  Army  ad  (and  sometimes  the  third,  for  video  ad 
respondents) .  Following  the  sort  of  all  14  attribute  cards  across  the 
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Table  8 

Z-scores  and  Percentages  of  Respondents  Recalling  (Unaided)  the 
Army  as  a  Sponsor,  by  Demographic  Characteristics  and  Medium 


Demographic  j  j 

Characteristic  j  Video  j  Print 


AGE 


16-18 

% 

83.7 

76.9 

n 

(620) 

(658) 

19-24 

% 

87.5 

80.0 

n 

(1364) 

(1006) 

Z-score 

-2.30 

n.  s . 

GENDER 

Male 

% 

87.1 

80.5 

n 

(1439) 

(1171) 

Female 

% 

84.4 

74.8 

n 

(551) 

(504) 

2-score 

n.  s . 

2.6 

ETHNICITY 

White 

% 

87.3 

79.1 

n 

(1444) 

(1254) 

Black 

% 

82.3 

76.4 

n 

(322) 

(225) 

Other 

% 

86.4 

79.1 

n 

(221) 

(191) 

Z-score 

White 

vs . 

Black 

2.38 

n.  s . 

White 

vs . 

Other 

n.  s . 

n .  s . 

Black 

vs . 

Other 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 
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five  response  categories,  respondents  were  asked  to  review  each  stack 
of  cards  and  make  certain  each  card  was  in  the  appropriate  category. 
The  use  of  the  sort-board  and  instructions  to  check  one's  original 
categorization  were  designed  to  force  the  relative  rating  of 
attributes.  Many  respondents  did  shift  cards  when  given  the 
opportunity,  providing  evidence  that  the  sort  procedure  may  have 
functioned  as  intended. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  attribute  data,  the 
distribution  of  responses  across  the  five  categories  for  each 
attribute  were  examined.  It  was  important  to  know  whether  ratings  are 
skewed  or  display  a  reasonable  distribution.  After  determining  that 
respondents  did  use  the  full  set  of  five  categories  and  the  distribu¬ 
tions  were  generally  not  skewed,  the  top  two  categories  of  the  scale 
( to  a  considerable  extent  and  to  a  great  extent')  were  collapsed.  The 
respondents  who  used  the  collapsed  category  in  rating  an  attribute  of 
a  specific  advertisement  were  regarded  analytically  as  having 
perceived  the  ad  attribute. 

Perceived  Attributes  bv  Medium 


The  mean  ratings  of  each  attribute  by  medium  are  presented  in 
Table  9.  The  most  highly  rated  attributes  in  video  advertisements  are 
High-Tech . Equipment  (mean  -  66%),  Proud  Experience  (mean  -  63%),  and 
Develop  Potential  (mean  -  60%).  In  contrast,  the  lowest  mean  ratings 
were  given  to  Step  Between  High  School  and  College  (mean  -  29%), 
Civilian  Career  Development  (mean  -  29%),  and  Job  Variety  (mean  - 
37%).  The  Proud  Experience  attribute  is  frequently  conveyed  in  print 
ads  (mean  -  55%),  but  it  is  surpassed  by  Money  for  Education  (mean  - 
63%)  and  Skill  Training  (mean  ~  57%).  A  fuller  set  of  statistics  on 
the  attribute  mean  percents  (including  the  maximum,  minimum,  range, 
and  standard  deviation)  are  presented  in  Table  1  in  Gaertner  &  Baxter 
(1987) . 

Perceived  Attributes  bv  Ad 

The  mean  percentage  figures  given  above  provide  only  a  portion  of 
the  information  available  in  the  attribute  data.  In  addition  to  know¬ 
ing  the  mean  rating  of  an  attribute  by  medium,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  attribute  profile  of  individual  ads,  e.g.,  whether  an 
ad  tends  to  convey  only  one  or  two  messages  or  a  large  set  of  them, 
and  whether  the  attributes  an  ad  conveys  are  unique  or  common. 

Table  10  shows  the  attribute  ratings  for  each  of  the  13  video 
ads.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  attributes  respondents  most  frequently 
perceived  in  specific  ads,  an  arbitrary  threshold  of  60%  was  selected. 
The  threshold  is  analytically  useful  because  it  limits  the  number  of 
data  points  for  interpretation  to  the  strongest  25  percent  of  those  in 
the  full  matrix  of  Table  10.  Thus,  only  those  attributes  which  were 
rated  as  present  in  a  specific  ad  to  a  considerable  or  great  extent  by 
at  least  60%  of  the  respondents  who  viewed  it  are  reported  in  the 
table.  The  same  response  threshold  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Table  11  which  displays  attribute  ratings  of  the  11  print  ads.  When 
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applied  to  Table  11,  the  threshold  allows  display  of  only  12%  of  the 
data  points.  The  full  matrix  of  ad-attribute  ratings  for  both  media 
is  presented  in  Tables  D-1  and  D-2  in  Appendix  D. 

The  pattern  of  attribute  ratings  shown  in  Table  10  indicates  that 
the  video  ads  carried  an  average  of  four  messages,  if  the  60%  thresh¬ 
old  is  interpreted  as  the  point  at  which  a  message  is  deemed  present. 
Further,  11  of  the  13  ads  were  perceived  as  emphasizing  one  attribute 
considerably  more  than  the  others.  For  example,  money  for  education 
was  the  only  attribute  that  met  the  threshold  requirement  for  The 
Letter  ad  (#1) ,  and  the  attribute  was  rated  as  present  to  a  consider • 
able  or  great  extent  by  85%  of  the  respondents.  The  Alpha  Team  ad 
(#8),  in  contrast,  had  four  attributes  that  surpassed  the  threshold 
level,  but  only  one  was  perceived  by  more  than  70%  of  the  viewers 
(High-Tech  Equipment),  which  was  rated  as  present  by  81%. 

A  useful  analytical  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  attributes 
which  were  present  at  relatively  low  but  significant  levels  in  numer¬ 
ous  video  ads,  and  thus  constituted  the  backdrop  of  advertising  in 
this  medium,  and  the  attributes  which  emerged  very  strongly  in  a 
number  of  ads,  and  serve  as  focal  attributes.  To  be  categorized  as  a 
backdrop  attribute,  an  attribute  had  to  be  present  in  nearly  one- third 
or  more  of  the  ads  in  a  given  medium.  To  be  considered  focal,  an 
attribute  had  to  be  the  most  highly  rated  in  nearly  one- third  or  more 
of  the  ads. 

As  presented  in  Table  10  on  the  video  ads,  some  attributes  are 
background  attributes,  some  are  focal,  some  are  both,  and  some  are 
neither.  For  example,  High-Tech  Equipment  dominated  all  other 
attributes  across  the  13  video  ads.  It  was  the  strongest  message  in 
over  half  (8  of  13)  of  the  ads,  and  its  high  mean  value  (mean  -  66%) 
was  derived  from  being  perceived  in  9  of  the  ads.  It  was  both  a  back¬ 
ground  and  focal  attribute. 

A  very  different  attribute  pattern  is  apparent  for  the  Proud 
Experience.  This  attribute,  which  had  the  second  highest  mean  value 
(mean  “  63%),  was  perceived  in  10  of  the  13  ads,  but  in  none  of  them 
was  it  the  strongest  message.  It  functioned  only  as  a  background 
attribute.  The  same  pattern  was  true  for  Develop  Potential,  which  had 
the  third  highest  mean  value  (mean  -=  60%)  . 

Analyzed  with  this  distinction  in  mind,  five  attributes  comprised 
the  backdrop  (i.e.,  were  present  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  ads)  of 
the  video  ad  impact:  Proud  Experience,  Develop  Potential,  Skill 
Training,  Self-Confidence,  and  Highly  Trained  Co-Workers.  High-Tech 
Equipment  and  Physical  Challenge  functioned  as  both  backdrop  and  focal 
attributes.  Money  for  Education  was  a  focal  attribute  only.  The 
remaining  six  attributes  (Mental  Challenge,  Mature  and  Responsible, 
Leadership  Skills,  Job  Variety,  Step  Between  High  School  and  College, 
and  Civilian  Career)  were  neither  backdrop  nor  focal. 

A  contrasting  pattern  is  present  in  the  print  ads,  as  shown  in 
Table  11.  These  ads  conveyed  an  average  of  one  to  two  messages,  not 
four  as  the  video  ads  did.  The  smaller  number  of  messages  implies 


that  the  ads  were  more  sharply  focused,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  ads  (6  of  11)  had  only  one  attribute  that 
surpassed  the  60%  threshold  level,  while  that  was  true  for  only  one  of 
the  video  ads.  Using  the  same  classification  rules  as  for  the  video 
ads,  the  distribution  of  respondents  by  ads  and  attributes  presented 
in  Table  11  shows  Money  for  Education  as  the  only  backdrop  and  focal 
attribute,  with  High-Tech  Equipment  the  only  focal  attribute.  While 
Skill  Training  and  Proud  Experience  were  mentioned  relatively 
frequently,  the  level  of  their  reporting  was  so  low,  compared  to  the 
level  for  the  video  ad  attributes,  that  they  are  not  very  important 
when  one  looks  across  the  two  media.  The  remaining  12  attributes  were 
rarely  reported  by  at  least  60%  of  the  respondents,  and  thus  were  not 
considered  as  empirically  present. 

To  summarize  the  attributes  analysis,  the  video  advertisements 
conveyed  images  and  information  about  more  than  half  of  the 
attributes,  with  major  emphasis  on  High-Tech  Equipment  and  Physical 
Challenge  which  functioned  as  both  focal  and  backdrop  attributes. 

Five  attributes,  (High-Tech  Equipment,  Proud  Experience,  Develop 
Potential,  Skill  Training,  and  Physical  Challenge)  served  as  backdrop. 
The  print  ads  conveyed  far  fewer  images  in  either  a  backdrop  or  focal 
role,  and  only  Money  for  Education  and  High-Tech  Equipment  emerge  as 
attributes  deserving  mention.  The  absence  of  other  attributes  in  the 
print  ads  is  interesting,  considering  the  marketing  research  dictum 
that  "video  ads  convey  image,  print  ads  convey  information."  The 
informational  text  (or  images)  regarding  Skill  Training,  Highly- 
Trained  Co-workers  and  the  Army  as  the  place  to  develop  one's  poten¬ 
tial,  for  example,  apparently  did  not  register  strongly  with  print  ad 
respondents . 

Demographic  Differences  in  Perceived  Attributes 

An  important  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  attribute  data  was  the 
search  for  demographic  differences.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  young 
women  to  perceive  different  messages  in  a  given  Array  ad  than  young 
men.  Socialization  and  career  channeling  may  lead  the  genders  to 
perceive  different  messages  and  to  assign  different  ratings  to  the 
messages  they  agree  are  present.  Ethnic  background  could  also  serve 
as  a  major  determinant  of  perception.  The  age  variable,  given  its 
limited  range  of  years,  would  be  expected  to  show  fewer  differences  in 
message  perception. 

The  distribution  of  video  ad  respondents  across  the  attributes 
(that  is,  summed  across  the  13  ads)  and  demographic  categories  is 
presented  in  Table  12.  No  statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  two  age  categories.  In  contrast,  there  were  signif¬ 
icant  gender  differences  on  six  attributes,  with  men  more  likely  than 
women  to  perceive  each  message.  There  were  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  three  ethnicity  categories  on  10  of  the  14 
attributes.  The  largest  number  of  differences  were  between  the 
perceptions  of  Whites  and  Blacks,  with  Whites  perceiving  each  of  10 
attributes  more  frequently  than  did  Blacks.  Whites  perceived 
attributes  significantly  more  often  than  did  respondents  in  the  other 


Heicentapes  of  Video  Respondents  Rating  Attributes  as  Being  Conveyed 
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ethnicity  category  for  only  three  attributes.  Overall,  of  the  42 
possible  ethnicity  differences,  18  (or  43%)  proved  to  be  statistically 
significant . 

Fewer  statistically  significant  demographic  differences  are 
apparent  for  print  ads  (Table  13) .  Only  1  of  14  (Job  Variety)  age 
differences  was  significant.  As  with  the  video  ads,  however,  there 
were  many  more  significant  gender  differences.  For  eight  of  the 
attributes,  males  were  significantly  more  likely  than  females  to  rate 
the  attributes  as  being  strongly  conveyed  For  one  attribute  (High- 
Tech  Equipment),  the  reverse  was  true.  Further,  there  were  signifi¬ 
cant  ethnicity  group  differences  for  9  of  the  14  attributes.  The 
majority  of  differences  stemmed  from  Whites  perceiving  attributes  more 
frequently  than  Blacks. 

If  the  two  media  are  combined,  ethnic  group  differences  emerge  on 
11  of  the  14  attributes.  This  constitutes  such  a  high  proportion  that 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  different  ethnic  groups  perceive  the 
same  ads  differently.  Similarly,  significant  gender  differences 
appeared  for  10  of  the  14  attributes.  These  findings  suggest  that  any 
attempts  to  generalize  perception  of  attributes  in  Army  advertising 
across  respondents,  such  as  the  construction  of  message  weights,  must 
develop  differential  units  of  impact  that  take  gender  and  ethnic  iden¬ 
tity  into  consideration. 

Comparison  with  ACOMS  Perceptions 


The  close  similarity  between  the  14  message  content  analysis 
attributes  and  the  14  ACOMS  perceptions/intentions  items  allows 
comparison  of  active  Army  ad  messages  and  perceptions  of  active  Army 
offers.  The  two  graphs  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5  are  both  based  upon 
samples  of  young  men  16-  to  24-years-old,  having  no  prior  military 
service,  and  no  more  than  two  years  of  college  (the  School  Year  86/87 
Primary  Male  Analytic  Sample  from  ACOMS,  the  eligible  male  portion  of 
the  message  analysis  sample).  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  ACOMS 
perceptions  data,  see  Nieva  and  Gay  (1988). 

The  graph  presented  in  Figure  4  reveals  that  the  ACOMS  percep¬ 
tions  track  very  closely  (Pearson's  r=-.78)  with  the  message  analysis 
attributes  summed  across  media.  In  other  words,  youths'  general 
perceptions  of  Army  offers  parallel  very  closely  the  messages  derived 
from  actual  Army  advertisements.  The  graph  shown  in  Figure  5  displays 
separate  lines  for  the  video  and  print  ads.  As  the  attribute  analysis 
shows,  the  video  ads  conveyed  messages  emphasizing  the  Army  as  offer¬ 
ing  opportunities  to  have  an  experience  to  be  proud  of,  to  work  with 
high-tech  equipment,  and  to  develop  self-confidence.  In  contrast,  the 
only  message  emphasized  substantially  more  by  the  print  ads  is  Money 
for  Education.  The  video  ads  track  the  ACOMS  perceptions  somewhat 
less  closely  (r=.73)  than  both  media  combined,  and  the  print  ads  track 
even  less  well  (r-.69)  but  still  at  an  impressively  high  level.  The 
two  figures  provide  important  evidence  that  the  perceptions  quantified 
in  the  ACOMS  youth  interview  do  reflect  the  advertising  messages  con¬ 
tained  in  actual  ads. 
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Accribuces 


1. 

Develop  Potential 

8. 

Mental  Challenge 

2. 

Civilian  Career 

9. 

Hi-Trained  Co-Uorkers 

3. 

Proud  Experience 

10. 

Physical  Challenge 

4. 

Job  Variety 

11. 

Leader  Skills 

5. 

Self-Confidence 

12. 

Money  for  Education 

6. 

Mature  and  Responsible 

13. 

Hi-Tech  Equipment 

7. 

Skill  Training 

14. 

Step  Btwn  HS  &  College 

Noce .  The  ACOMS  sample  is  SY86/87  PMAS  perceptions  data  and  the 
measure  is  the  percentage  of  youth  who  agree  or  strongly  agree  that 
the  Army  offers  each  opportunity  (see  Nieva  &  Gay.  1988).  The  message 
analysis  sample  is  for  males  only  and  the  measure  is  the  percentage  of 
youth  perceiving  each  attribute  to  a  considerable  extent  or  to  a  great 
extent . 

Pearson's  r  -  .78  for  the  correlation  of  the  perceptions  of  Array 
offers  measured  by  ACOMS  and  the  message  content  measured  by  the 
message  analysis. 


Figure  U.  Comparison  of  ACOMS  perceptions  of  Army  offers  and  racings 
of  attributes  perceived  in  Army  advertisements  from  message  analysis 
(video  and  print  combined). 
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Attributes 


1. 

Develop  Potential 

8. 

Mental  Challenge 

2. 

Civilian  Career 

9. 

Hi-Trained  Co-Workers 

3. 

Proud  Experience 

10. 

Physical  Challenge 

4. 

Job  Variety 

11. 

Leader  Skills 

5. 

Self-Confidence 

12. 

Money  for  Education 

6. 

Mature  and  Responsible 

13. 

Hi-Tech  Equipment 

7. 

Skill  Training 

14. 

Step  Btwn  HS  &  College 

Note ■  The  ACOMS  sample  is  SY86/87  PMAS  perceptions  data  and  the 
measure  is  the  percentage  of  youth  who  agree  or  strongly  agree  that 
the  Array  offers  each  opportunity  (see  Nieva  &  Gay,  1988) .  The  message 
analysis  sample  is  for  males  only  and  the  measure  is  the  percentage  of 
youth  perceiving  each  attribute  to  a  considerable  extent  or  to  a  great 
extent . 

Pearson's  r  -  .73  for  the  correlation  of  the  perceptions  of  Army 
offers  measured  by  ACOMS  and  the  message  content  measured  by  the 
message  analysis;  Pearson’s  r  -  .69  for  the  correlation  of  the 
perceptions  of  Army  offers  measured  by  ACOMS  and  the  print  message 
content  measured  by  the  message  analysis. 


Figure  5.  Comparison  of  ACOMS  perceptions  of  Army  offers  and  ratings 
of  attributes  in  Army  advertisements  from  message  analysis,  by  medium 


Main  Message 

The  attributes  sorted  by  the  respondents  reflected  the  Army's 
explicit  communication  objectives.  However,  it  is  also  important  to 
know  whether  other  images  were  being  communicated  by  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  Before  conducting  the  attribute  sort,  respondents  were 
asked  to  specify  the  main  message  they  derived  from  their  first  view¬ 
ing  of  the  Army  ad  in  the  middle  of  the  ad  package.  The  main  message 
response  measured  the  extent  to  which  the  attributes  summarized  the 
messages  conveyed  to  ad  viewers,  and  served  as  a  means  to  capture 
other  intended  or  unintended  messages.  This  is  similar  to  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  main  message  question  in  the  ACOMS  youth  survey  which 
precedes  exploration  of  specific  perceptions  of  the  Army  offers. 

Responses  were  initially  coded  using  the  14  attribute  categories, 
plus  a  residual  category  for  answers  not  clearly  falling  in  that 
classification  scheme.  As  coding  progressed,  it  became  apparent  that 
a  sizable  percentage  of  responses  were  falling  into  the  residual  cate¬ 
gory,  and  thus,  a  set  of  additional  content  categories  needed  to  be 
developed  to  capture  what  were  termed  the  fragmented  impressions.  For 
the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  code  categories  were  collapsed  into  six 
attribute-based  categories,  four  fragmented  impressions  categories, 
and  an  "other"  category. 

Main  Message  by  Medium 

In  Table  14,  the  percentage  distribution  of  respondents  across 
the  11  main  message  categories  is  presented,  by  medium.  Because  only 
the  first  message  was  coded  as  the  main  message  (as  distinguished  from 
secondary  messages  obtained  in  the  follow-up  question)  the  percentages 
sum  to  100%  within  medium  and  the  percentage  in  any  one  category  is 
necessarily  small.  (The  Don't  Know  category  is  omitted  from  all 
tables,  but  2.0%  of  the  video  ad  respondents  and  4.7%  of  the  print  ad 
respondents  were  coded  in  this  category.)  This  analysis  is  based  on 
main  messages  only;  an  examination  of  the  distribution  of  secondary 
messages  showed  them  mirroring  the  main  message  distribution  quite 
closely. 

Self -Development  (26.6%)  and  Money/Education  Benefits  (15.4%) 
were  the  two  most  frequently  mentioned  messages  perceived  by  video  ad 
respondents.  These  are  two  of  the  categories  developed  from  the 
attributes.  Adventure/Excitement  was  a  fragmented  impression  men¬ 
tioned  by  9.4%  of  the  respondents,  and  5.1%  described  some  feature  of 
the  ad.  Miscellaneous  positive  comments  about  the  Army  were  made  by 
5.1%  of  the  respondents;  negative  comments  were  offered  by  less  than 
1%.  The  other  category,  with  12.6%  was  also  relatively  large,  but  it 
was  used  to  collect  a  wide  variety  of  messages. 

Several  interesting  contrasts  with  the  attributes  emerge.  Two 
important  background  attributes  of  the  Army  video  ads.  Proud  Experi¬ 
ence  and  High-Tech  Equipment,  were  much  less  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  main  message.  This  suggests  that  images  surrounding  these 
concepts  of  patriotism  and  technology  become  more  salient  after 
respondents  viewed  the  Army  ad  a  second  or  third  time.  Messages 
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regarding  opportunities  to  develop  one's  potential  and  self-confidence 
(categorized  in  the  main  message  code  under  self -development)  were 
emphasized  in  both  the  main  message  and  attributes.  Money  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  focal  attribute  in  two  video  advertisements,  was  mentioned 
quite  frequently  as  a  main  message  but  was  not  rated  very  highly  as  an 
attribute  in  more  than  the  two  ads.  Perhaps  respondents  knew  from 
advertising  seen  outside  the  message  analysis  research  that  the  Army 
offers  the  GI  Bill  and  Army  College  Fund.  When  the  specific  ad  to 
which  they  were  assigned  was  shown  a  second  time,  they  realized  that 
the  Money  for  Education  theme  was  less  prominent  than  they  originally 
reported. 

The  perceptions  of  main  messages  by  print  ad  respondents  was 
quite  similar  to  video  ad  respondents,  but  the  rank  order  was 
reversed.  Print  respondents  mentioned  Money/Education  Benefits  most 
frequently  (32.8%),  followed  by  Self-Development  (18.6%).  Descriptive 
comments  regarding  the  ads  were  offered  relatively  frequently  (11.2%). 
The  theme  of  Education/  Money  Benefits  found  so  prominent  in  the 
attribute-sort  received  additional  support  from  this  analysis. 

As  the  Z- scores  at  the  bottom  of  Table  14  indicate,  there  were 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the  media  for  9  of  the 
11  categories.  Most  of  the  differences  were  due  to  more  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  messages  by  respondents  who  viewed  video  ads  than  by  those  who 
read  print  ads.  Thus,  video  ad  respondents  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  perceive  messages  focused  on  Challenge,  Job/Career  Develop¬ 
ment,  High-Tech  Equipment,  Self -Development ,  Adventure/Excitement,  and 
to  give  Positive  Miscellaneous  comments.  Only  the  message  of  Money- 
Education  Benefits  and  descriptive  comments  were  given  significantly 
more  often  by  print  ad  respondents.  Very  low  percentages  of  respon¬ 
dents  in  either  medium  reported  messages  concerning  service  or  offered 
negative  miscellaneous  comments.  The  findings  of  greater  message 
content  in  the  video  ads  is  consistent  with  the  figures  in  Table  9, 
which  show  higher  mean  percentages  of  perception  for  the  video  than 
print  ads  on  10  of  the  14  attributes. 

Main  Message  by  Ad 

The  main  messages  communicated  by  each  ad  are  presented  in 
Table  15  for  the  video  ads,  and  in  Table  16  for  the  print  ads. 

Because  the  percentage  distributions  sura  to  100%  and  11  categories  are 
displayed,  a  threshold  level  of  5%  was  deemed  appropriate  for  display 
purposes.  Empty  table  cells  thus  indicate  that  a  category  was 
mentioned  by  less  than  5%  of  the  respondents  viewing  the  given  ads. 

Self-Development  was  the  main  message  most  frequently  mentioned 
by  video  ad  respondents.  As  shown  in  Table  15,  the  dominance  of  the 
message  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  13  ads  was  perceived  as 
having  conveyed  it.  Three  ads.  Visibility  Poor  (#4),  Lightfighter 
(#7) ,  and  9  A.M.  (#13)  each  conveyed  the  message  to  37%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  .  In  contrast,  the  high  level  of  mention  of  the  Money/Education 
Benefits  message  is  attributable  to  its  perception  by  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  respondents  who  viewed  only  two  ads.  The  Letter  (#1)  and 


Percentage  of  Respondents  Reporting  Each  Main  Mess 
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Promises  Kept  (#2) .  It  was  mentioned  by  at  least  5%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  for  only  five  other  ads.  For  10  of  the  12  ads  with  main 
messages  falling  in  the  Job/Career  Development  and  Self -Development 
categories,  the  Self -Development  percentages  were  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  those  for  Job/Career  Development.  The  percentage  of 
respondents  mentioning  Job/Career  Development  was  approximately  twice 
as  large  as  the  percentage  for  Self -Development  for  Promises  Kept 
(#2). 

The  fragmented  impressions  categorized  as  Adventure/Excitement 
were  also  mentioned  for  a  large  proportion  (10  of  13)  of  ads.  The 
Lightfighter  ad  (#7)  generated  the  highest  proportion  of  mentions 
(21%)  in  this  category.  Descriptive  comments  about  an  ad  (e.g.,  "It 
showed  helicopters,"  "It  showed  Army  life  as  it  really  is,")  were 
given  for  eight  ads.  The  9  A.M.  (#13)  and  Apache  (#6)  ads  were 
especially  likely  to  generate  descriptive  comments  as  the  main 
message.  Miscellaneous  positive  comments  were  made  regarding  nine 
ads;  negative  comments  were  offered  by  less  than  5%  of  the  respondents 
viewing  each  ad  and  thus  are  not  shown  in  Table  15. 

In  the  print  ads,  the  perception  that  Money/Education  Benefits 
was  conveyed  by  specific  ads  (which  led  to  the  categorization  of  money 
for  education  as  a  focal  attribute  earlier)  was  referenced  by  data 
illustrated  in  Table  16.  As  the  table  shows,  the  message  was  reported 
by  the  majority  of  respondents  who  viewed  6  of  the  11  print  ads.  The 
Letter  (»1)  and  the  College  Prep-Black  GI  Bill  (#9)  ads  were  espe¬ 
cially  likely  to  be  perceived  as  conveying  the  message  (64%  and  71%, 
respectively) .  Money/Education  Benefits  was  also  reported  by  large 
percentages  who  viewed  Promises  Kept  in  both  its  two-year  (#2)  and 
four-year  (#3)  versions,  by  Get  Technical  (#4),  and  by  2+2+2  (#10). 

In  contrast,  the  message  was  reported  by  less  than  10%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  who  viewed  the  remaining  five  print  ads. 

The  reporting  of  Self -Development  themes  as  the  main  message  in 
every  video  ad  was  repeated  for  the  print  ads.  The  Father-Daughter 
(#5)  and  Hi-Tech  Aviation  (#8)  ads  were  especially  likely  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  conveying  Self -Development  messages  (34%  and  37%,  respec¬ 
tively)  .  Fragmented  impressions  focusing  on  adventure  and  excitement 
were  disproportionately  fewer  for  the  print  than  video  ads,  mentioned 
for  only  three  ads.  Descriptive  comments,  reported  for  seven  ads, 
were  about  as  frequent.  The  Father-Daughter  (#5)  and  We  Were  There 
(#11)  ads  most  frequently  drew  descriptive  comments  as  the  main 
message  (e.g.,  "the  father  feelo  so  proud  of  his  daughter,"  "a  general 
talks  personally  with  his  troops").  Finally,  miscellaneous  positive 
comments  were  given  as  the  main  message  for  three  ads,  and  negative 
comments  continued  to  be  too  infrequent  to  warrant  display  in  the 
table . 

A 

In  conclusion,  the  analysis  of  main  message  data  suggests  that 
the  14  communication  objectives/attributes  did  capture  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  messages  attributed  to  the  Army  ads.  The  message  themes  of 
Self-Development  (which  combined  the  attributes  of  Proud  Experience 
and  Develop  Potential),  and  Money/Education  Benefits  were  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  by  both  video  and  print  ad  viewers. 
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The  data  also  suggest,  however,  that  one  (or  more)  attributes 
concerning  adventure  and  excitement  could  be  added.  In  fact,  these 
themes  were  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  active  Army  commu¬ 
nications  objectives  in  the  early  design  phase  of  the  ACOMS  project 
but  were  not  added.  The  frequency  of  their  mention  in  the  message 
analysis  research  should  be  remembered  during  discussions  about  the 
exhaustiveness  of  the  current  objectives 

Finally,  the  frequency  of  miscellaneous  positive  comments,  and 
the  absence  of  negative  comments,  is  reassuring  regarding  the  content 
(visual  images  and  text)  of  the  ads.  The  percentage  of  respondents 
offering  descriptive  comments  as  the  main  message  also  suggests  that 
ad  content  is  closely  attended  to  by  viewers. 

Main  messages  were  not  analyzed  by  demographic  variables  because 
sample  sizes  were  too  small,  given  the  number  of  main  message  cate¬ 
gories  developed. 

Conclusions 

Several  interesting  findings  emerged  from  the  study  which  have 
implications  for  the  Army's  advertising  strategy  and  future  research 
agenda.  The  ads  clearly  had  impact  on  the  respondents,  as  measured  by 
the  recall  of  sponsorship.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  high 
rate  of  recall  was  due  primarily  to  the  immediate  exposure  to  the  ad 
or  to  prior  exposure  outside  the  interview  setting.  That  is,  the  fact 
that  the  ads  used  were  part  of  the  Army's  advertising  campaign  at  the 
time  of  the  study  may  have  increased  recall  beyond  what  it  would  have 
been  if  the  ads  were  new.  An  analysis  which  compared  the  impact  of 
new  versus  old  ads  would  be  informative. 

The  overall  differences  between  video  and  print  advertisements 
were  surprising.  The  fact  that  the  video  ads  averaged  four  messages 
each,  and  the  print  ads  only  one  to  two,  seems  counter  to  the 
marketing  research  maxim  that  video  ads  convey  image,  print  ads  convey 
information.  It  may  well  be  that  the  major  messages  communicated  by 
the  video  ads  collectively- -that  the  Army  offers  opportunities  to  have 
experience  to  be  proud  of,  to  develop  one's  potential  and  to  work  with 
highly  technical  equipment- -  are  in  fact  based  on  the  images  in  the  ads 
rather  than  information  in  the  narrator's  text.  The  video  ads  also 
surpassed  the  print  ads  in  the  number  of  attributes  perceived  by  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  respondents.  Seven  of  the  14  attributes 
served  as  focal,  backdrop,  or  both  types  of  attributes  in  the  video 
advertisements,  while  only  2  did  for  the  print  ads. 

If  a  good  advertisement  is  considered  to  be  one  that  communicates 
a  variety  of  messages  to  a  large  percentage  of  viewers,  then  the  video 
ads  can  be  said  to  be  better  than  the  print  ads.  If  a  good 
advertisements  is,  alternatively,  one  which  communicates  the  messages 
intended,  judgment  about  one  medium  surpassing  the  other  can  only  be 
made  by  the  Army.  The  project  staff  were  intentionally  not  informed 
of  the  messages  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  each  ad.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Army  will  conduct  this  comparative  analysis. 


More  differences  were  found  between  demographic  subgroups  of 
respondents  than  anticipated,  especially  regarding  the  messages 
perceived.  There  were  statistically  significant  differences  by 
ethnicity  (for  11  of  the  14  attributes)  and  by  gender  (for  10  of  the 
14) ,  but  not  by  age  (for  only  1  of  the  14)  when  the  video  and  print 
ads  are  combined.  Generally,  Whites  and  males  were  more  likely  to 
perceive  a  message  in  an  advertisement  than  were  Blacks  and  Others  and 
females.  If  the  intent  of  the  ads  collectively  is  to  have  equal 
impact  on  all  ethnic  and  gender  subgroups,  the  effort  is  not 
successful . 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  11  Army  Print  Ads 


1.  "The  Letter" 


It  rt*  uucn.‘>tcU  in  Culli*i,v  I  nil  vuiiKlcrini:  Ih^v  m'u  II  l<’r  u.  (Ik  Anns  ^  i.il  lui 

Iiiili'iiiicru  I V  v‘’iir  :jnwiT. 

IVa  hix*.  H  sum  (fiK*litv.  TIsc  (.  I  i  1^11  TIm*.  TIh'  Armv  O'llcuc  iunvl  k  i-*  suu  I'lii  tv'^.iv  ur  i, . 

'll  /( 'f  <■( 'Ik’L't’.  ss  f»h /{j\/ ;MH(  t'filfvffftoiU. 

V*M  c;iM  ( (M;jlitv  (t  'f  fr.iMsiMii  in  .t  It *11^  lisf  i ■(  cxcitinc c.irsTr  Ik'IiU  IiU-  mt.\ li.inu''  .iiw  1  (.i'huimmu- 
<.  ii  !t  'Un  i.iikm^mu  I  i^k  U  vs  I  Ml  Is  hi  nit  i  viinlKk‘nt.i.’  .sisvi  x'll  'v^vlcvtis  Ai  ui  w  Isik*  si  mi  ri.-  ”r,  v  ••  ir 

•Hi  (H  •,  ijfi  .‘.N  -  /I » t  S;iv  I’  >1  AV»  int 'hill  Iri'in  \i*iir  (m\\  lK  i.k  Uk  hjsi  |  J  .uul  ihc  Arms  w  ill  m  iu!  . 

In  line  II 1 1  1 1  le  til  II  ■!.l7A\Vl.-ri..ll  V\X 

\  he  Annv  s  'j'ev  i;»l  Tsmi Ac.ir  (:nk^>Ms^■nl  Mi inrv  l» ‘f  l:\|Vru-ni,  e  li  life 

I » -f  nil  »ri'  mil  irm.sUi  »ii.  c.tll.  ii  *11  I  rev.  I  USA  -  ARM  \  Or  x's'  w  Mir  li  \  .li  .Arnu  Ik  xr  1  iiu  r 

THE  C.I.  BILL  PLUS  THE  ARMY  COULEGE  FUND. 
ARMY.  BE  AUYOU  CAN  BE. 
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JOINING  THE  ARMyMfflf  I 
SMAmrESTTHINC  TOtfCANI^.  ^ 
FORYOURCOUEGE  EDUCiKnONr^ 


With  the  GL  Bill  Plus  the  Army  CoIteA 
liind,you  can  earn  $17,000  for  callegCt  with  the 
.Army’s  spcdalTvm-Year  Enlistment. 

Pfcteshow:  ^ 

%u  contribute  SICO  a  month  towards  your 
education  (or  tl«  first  twelve  months.  Then  the 
(iDvemfnentcantnhutcs  up  to  $7800  from  the 
GI.  Bill, and  an  additional  $8,000  from  the 
Army  Cbltege  Fund.  That  adds  up  to  $17,000. 

Of  course,  how  much  you  earn  depends  on 
how  tong  you  serve  and  which  specialty  you 
qual Ify  ^ enlist  for. 


♦  . 

But  you'll  eetalot  more  out  of yoiff  enlist' 
mentthanthemoneyyoucaneatnfiirodlege.' 

l&u’II  have  achanceto  travel  Ihticetnew 
peopte.TbEetyout5elflntodgbestphysicd~ 
shape  you’ve  ever  been  la 

Most  important,  you’ 11  have  an  oppnrnmtty 
to  team  a  lot  about  the  world,  and  yotusd^ 
before  you  get  to  colleBe. 

Infmraatlon  arout  the  Arinyh  spedaL 
TwoAbar  Enlistment,  visit  your  Army  Recruicec 
Orcall,tollftee,1.80aUSAARMY 

ARMKBCALLYOUCANBC. 
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'Promises  Kept"  (4  Years) 
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SMARIISTTHIHG  YOUCANIK^ 
lORYOURCOUEGE  CDUCAIION. 


Wtth  (he  Gl.  Bill  Fliu  ihr  Atrnr  CotIcKe  Fund. 
YM  can  earn  up  to  $2V00 fur  college  while  )cU 
sene.  Hern  hc^ 

THicJ.aiumnTHeAaMTcaUEcenmo 
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ttUSTflCACF 
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S  W.OOO 

SI7.000 

) 

S  10.800 

ir2.HOO 
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MO4I00 

JiS.fOO 

^conmbiJte$ICOainonthtowaRliyDUre<}u> 
esakm  for  the  fine  tiiie)wninitla.Tfien  iheeprent' 
merit  contrlbuirr  up  to  S9.600  rrem  the  Gl.  «lt,and 
an  additional  $I4/IOTfroin  the  Atintr  College  Fund. 
That  adds  up  to  fee  a  faur-Tcar  enllatment. 


Of  couni;  hoot  tiiucli  YOU  earn  depends  on  ho*^ 
tans  you  serve  and  whkh  spedaUr  You  tpaliff  arvi 
enlht  lot  V  *  •  ■  .* 

ButYoultKrtalotmoieotjtofimcnl&tinent'.'^ 
than  the  woner  YOU  can  earn  far  cotleBettull  have  '*  •  | 

a  ehance  to  ttavATo  meet  new  pcople.'KtBet  Yourself  - 
Into  the  best  phYskal  shape  YDUveevet  been  In.  And, 
mostimpiittaiit.You’Uh;^ an utiMuituitltYto learn  : 
a  lot  abmjt  the  wotld.and  YDUtsc<(befateYOU  set  to 
colIe». 

If  Youd  tllie  to  train  more  about  the  Gt  Bill 
the  AtiDYColtcee  Fund,  visit  Your  local  Attntr 
RecruilTr.Orca1l,tolirret;l-800USA.ARMY. 

ARMIBEAILVOUCANBL 


4. 


Get  Technical 


Father -Daughter 


"Sure,  I  was  proud  when  she  graduated  from 
high  school.  But  there's  no  comparison  to  how 
I  Mt  when  she  graduated  from  Basic  Training" 
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riop3m.lfypulu»«whjtitta1cMlofly,  • 
thcR  5  no  limit  to  how  br  yiAi  Ail  ED. 
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WrUHELP  YOU  EARN  YOUR  WINGS. 


fn  <he  Atiny  *  W^imnt  Officw 

HisJitTramirR  Pirjjam. well  Ban  pju 
to  fly  fn»n  Uw  pound  up 

It  till  brciio  at  Aroiy  flight  >thort, 
where  youu  feim  talce-uff.  in-flight 
,ind  landing  itfhnique*  Once  you’ve 
mastered  the  basica  on  the  Bound, 

:ur  Attny  fliAt  instnictot  wiuihow  you 
how  to  apw  them  in  the  ait 

Befete fang. youllw  ready  for 
your  fost  snb  fliAt  That’s  whetr  thitigj 
really  take  off. 

WU  teach  you  to  hide  a  10.000- 
pound  helieopirr  behind  a  tree  as 
gracefully  as  a  hurmrungbird.  TbuTl 
Intn  huw  ID  fly  through  total  daiktrcss 
(Dsrtealtupoirafait^  And  how  to 
shim  tteeropsat  too  MFR 

But  lie  desire  to  fly  is  only  pair 


of  w  hat  ft  talies  ID  earn  ytnir  wires. 

It  also  tales  discipliiie.  selftonfidetKe 
and  the  abihty  to  peifetm  under 
ptessuie.  Three  thitei  evety  Atrny 
pilot  needs. 

Check  Wd  the  Army  sWarant 
Officer  F^t  Trail  liieBiugJta  If  yai 
qudify.  your  future  could  end  up 

exaedy  where  you  vnm  it  -  In  the  aic 

fa  more  itiiuniation.  contact 
your  local  Army  ReBtriter  today.  Or 
call  loD  iree  l-aOO-USA-ARMY. 


BEAatOUCAMBE. 
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COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
THAT  PAYS  OFF  IN 
MORE  WAYS  THAN  ONE! 

THE  NEWG.I.  BILL  PLUS  THE  NEW  ARMY 
COLLEGE  FUND  CAN  BE  WORTH  UP  TO  $25,200 
TOWARD  YOUR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Samples  of  Interview  Materials 


This  appendix  contains  the  following  samples  of  interview 
materials : 

(1)  Screener, 

(2)  Video  version  qf  the  questionnaire, 

(3)  Print  version  of  the  questionnaire,  and 

(4)  Sort  Board  and  attribute  cards. 

The  screener  was  printed  on  white  paper,  the  video  questionnaire 
on  yellow  paper,  and  the  print  questionnaire  on  green  paper.  The 
attribute  cards  were  2-1/2"  x  l'3/4",  and  the  sort  board  was  8-1/2"  x 
14"  . 


INTRODUCTION ;  Hello.  I'm  _  from  _ ,  a  marlceclng  research 

company,  and  we  are  conducting  a  survey  today  regarding  advertising.  Ve  are 
interested  in  how  young  adults  like  certain  commercials.  First,  I  have  several 
questions  to  see  if  you  fit  with  the  sample  we  are  interviewing  today. 

(HAND  aSISPONDEirr  CARD) 


Which  age  category  are  you  in: 
(TALLT;  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10) 


r  ^ 

16 

[1^1 


13  )r«Aza  and  under _ (TZIXIIUTZ) 

16  to  18  years .  2 

19  to  24  years .  3 

23  yeexs  and  oirer . (TWHTTIiTE) .  .  .> 


Thank  you,  but  you  do  nor  fie  with  the 
aeapl*  ••  are  Interviewing  today. 

(RETRIEVE  CARD) 


Have  you  completed  more  than  two  years  of  college? 


(TAU-T:  123456789  10) 


-Tea. .  (TXanUAXE) 


thank  you.  but  yea  do  not  fit  with  the 
aanple  we  ate  Incervlevlag  today. 


Have  you  ever  held  a  full-time  Job? 


4.  Have  you  ever  joined  or  served  in  any  military  service? 

No. 


(TALLT;  123456789  10) 


.Tea,.(nBaxilATE>. 


'’'hank  jrea.  huk  yea  do  not  Clt  with  the  saaple  we  are 
Istaeceiewlag  today.  Ve  will  net  oao  the  inawers  you 
lBM8B»st«aa  In  any  onalysla.  Thanho  again  for  yeur  time. 


You  qualify  for  our  sample.  I  would  like  you  to  participate  in  a  brief 
study  on  advertising.  It  will  only  take  about  10  to  15  minutes. 


5.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  Interviewing  station 
where  we  have  the  ads  I  want  to  show  you? 

(TALLY:  123456789  10) 


Yes . 

•  Vo. . .  (TnOOBATS) 


Thank  yea  for  year  tioo.  Ve  will  net  uae  the  anawers 
you  hem  given  In  any  analyele.  Thenke  again. 


(TAKE  RESPONDENT  TO  THE  INTERVIEWING  STATION) 


CMB  0702-0079 
exp  31  August  1989 


'*  _M  •  J*  •  «  ^  k  ^_je 


MESSAGE  ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Video  Version 


INTERVIEWER: 


Your  answers  to  this  survey  are  voluntary  and  confidential,  and  you 
may  choose  not  to  answer  any  question.  The  information  you  give  us 
will  only  be  used  in  combination  with  the  answers  from  many  other 
young  adults.  This  research  is  authorized  by  law,  and  the  information 
you  give  us  is  protected  by  an  Act  of  Congress  called  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974.  Our  pledge  of  confidentiality  is  printed  right  here. 

( AFTER  THE  RESPONDENT  HAS  READ  THE  NOTICE, 

CONTINUE  WITH  THE  NEXT  INSTRUCTION.) 

Before  we  get  stairted,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your 
future  career  plana,  and  the  kind  of  things  you  expect  to  be  doing, 
that  will  help  us  interpret  your  reactions  to  the  advertisements. 


6.  What  do  you  think  you  might  be  doing  for  the  next  few 
years?  (PROBE:  Anything  else?)  (RECORD  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL .  1  (15) 

WORKING .  1  (15) 

DOING  NOTHING .  1  (17) 

JOINING  THE  MILITARY/SERVICE  1  (13) 

(SPECIFY: _ )  OTHER .  1  (19) 

(SPECIFY; _ )  OTHER . 1  (20) 

REFUSED .  7 

DON'T  KNOW .  8 


Please  look  at  this  videotape.  When  it  is  finished,  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  it. 


(PLAY  VIDEO  TAPE.  STOP  AFTER  "END  OF  AOS"  SIGN  APPEARS.) 

O 

(WRITE  SEQUENCE  NUMBER  OP  AD)  _  (22-23) 


B-3 


7. 


Please  tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  advertisers  or 
sponsors  which  you  recall  of  the  ads  you  just  saw? 


(COMTINhE  ASKING  UirriL  RESPONDENT  CANNOT  RECALL  ANY  OTHERS. 
WRITS  IN  VERBATIM  RESPONSES.) 


FIRST  MENTION: 

(24-25) 

SECOND  MENTION: 

(26-27) 

THIRD  MENTION: 

(28-29) 

FOURTH  MENTION: 

(30-31) 

FIFTH  MENTION: 

(32-33) 

i 

j  We  don't  want  to  ta)ce  too  much  of  your  time,  so  we're  going  to 

I  focus  on  just  one  ad.  Let's  talk  about  the  Army  ad  this  time. 


a.  (INTERVIEWER:  WAS  THE  ARMY  RECALLED  AS  TEE  SPONSOR 


or  THE  ARMY  AO?)  (34) 

No .  2 


Yes. . (SZZY  TO  g.lO) . .  1 


9.  Do  you  recall  seeing  an  ad  sponsored  by  the  Army?  (35) 

Yes .  1 


Lno.  .  (8HZ»  TO  g.is)  .rri  2 

0.  OtlMT  then  tryiJig  to  get  you  to  enlist,  vhst  was  the 
asia  Bsssags  you  got  froa  the  Aray  advert iseaent 7 
(RECORD  VERBATIM  RESPONSE;  DO  NOT  PROBE.) 


(36-33) 


11.  What  other  messages  did  the  ad  conuounicate  to  you? 
(PROBE:  Any  other  messages?) 


(39-41) 

(42-44) 

(45-47) 


(oo  TO  g.i2  am  next  page) 
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12.  Let's  look  at  the  Array  advertisement  again.  Please  vatch 
it  carefully  as  I  will  be  asking  you  some  questions  about 
the  ad  when  it's  over. 

(TURN  VIDEOTAPE  ON.  STOP  IT  AFTER  THE  ARMY  AD  PLAYS  AGAIN.) 


Would  you  like  to  see  the  ad  one  more  time.^  IF  RESPONDENT 
ANSWERS  YES,  TURN  VIDEOTAPE  ON  UNTIL  COLOR  BARS  APPEAR.) 


I  am  going  to  give  you  14  cards.  Each  card,  contains  a  message 
that  might  have  come  across  to  you  from  the  Army  ad.  I  want 
to  know  which  messages  did  come  across  and  which  did  not.  I'm 
only  interested  in  learning  your  opinion.  There  aren't  any 
right  or  wrong  answers. 


We  are  going  to  use  a  1  to  5  scale  for  this,  as  shown  on  this 
sort  board.  (TURN  OVER  SORT  BOARD)  As  you  can  see,  the  sort 
board  says  "The  ARMY  AD  I  JUST  SAW  sent  this  message."  The 
"1"  position  at  the  left  side  of  the  board  (POINT)  is  labeled 
"Not  at  All",  the  "3"  oosition  in  the  middle  (POINT)  is  labeled 
"To  a  Medium  Extent,"  and  the  "5"  position  at  the  right  (POINT) 
is  labeled  "To  a  Great  Extent." 


Let's  use  an  example  to  show  how  this  works.  Here's  a  card 
that  says  "the  Army  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  show  one's 
patriotism."  (HAND  CARD  TO  RESPONDENT)  If  you  think  the 
Army  ad  you  just  saw  did  not  send  this  message  at  all,  you 
might  want  to  put  the  card  on  the  "1."  If  in  your  opinion  the 
ad  sent  the  message  to  a  medium  extent,  you  might  want  to  put 
the  card  on  the  "3."  If  you  thought  the  ad  sent  the  message 
about  patriotism  to  a  great  extent,  you  might  want  to  put  the 
card  on  the  "5." 


After  sorting  all  of  the  cards,  you  may  decide  that  the 
patriotism  message  was  less  strong,  compared  to  others,  than 
you  originally  thought.  You  might  take  the  card  out  of  the 
"5"  pile,  say,  and  put  it  in  the  ”4"  pile. 


What  I'd  like  you  to  do  is  sort  each  card  into  one  of  the 
5  piles,  based  on  how  much  you  think  the  message  on  the 
card  was  sent  by  the  Army  ad  you  just  saw.  You  may  put  as 
many  cards  as  you  wish  in  one  category,  and  you  may  use  all 
or  only  some  of  the  categories. 


(Continued) 


After  you  have  sorted  through  the  entire  deck.  I'll  ask  you 
to  look,  back  through  each  pile  to  make  sure  each  card  really 
is  in  the  pile  you  want  it  to  be  in. 


Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  sort  board?  Are  you  ready 
to  begin?  (TAXZ  BACK  THB  YSLLOV  CAB08;  SHUT7LB  THE  WHITE  CAROS.) 
Here  is  the  first  card.  (HAMO  CARDS  ONE  AT  A  TIME.) 


(ATTER  CAROS  ARE  SORTED,  SAY:)  Take  a  moment  and  check  that 
the  cards  are  where  you  want  them  to  be. 


Would  you  please  help  me  record  the  results?  Just  pick  up  the 
cards  in  each  pile,  and  tell  me  the  pile  number  and  the  letter 
shown  at  the  bottom  right  corner  of  each  card. 


{INTERVIEWER:  CODE  7  IT  RESPONDENT  REPOSED  TO  SORT  A  CARD,  CODS  8 

IT  SAID  DON'T  KNOW.) 


The  Army  offers: 


A. 

a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  to 
find  a  job  you  can  enjoy. 

A. 

(48) 

B. 

a  physically  challenging  environment. 

B. 

(49) 

C. 

an  experience  you  can  be  proud  of. 

C. 

(50) 

D. 

an  advantage  over  going  right  from 
high  school  to  college. 

D. 

(51) 

E. 

an  opportunity  to  develop  leadership  skills. 

E. 

(52) 

F. 

the  chance  to  work  with  the  latest  high- 
tech  equipment. 

F. 

(53) 

G. 

a  great  value  in  your  civilian  career 
development. 

G. 

(54) 

H. 

an  opportunity  to  develop  self-confidence. 

H. 

(55) 

I. 

the  opportunity  to  develop  your  potential. 

I. 

(56) 

J. 

a  mentally  challenging  experience. 

J. 

(57) 

K. 

an  opportunity  to  become  more  mature 
and  responsible. 

K. 

(58) 

L. 

many  opportunities  for  training  in 
useful  skill  areas. 

L. 

(59) 

M. 

many  chances  to  work  with  highly- 
trained  people. 

M. 

(60) 

N. 

an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain  money 
for  college  or  vocational  school. 

N. 

(61) 

V' 


The  last  few  questions  ask  for  some  information  about  you. 


13.  How  old  are  you?  _  (62-53) 

14.  What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  school  or  college  (64-55) 

that  you  (will)  have  completed  and  received  credit  for 

(by  July  1st) ? 

LESS  THAN  8TH  GRADE .  7 

aXH  GRADE .  8 

9TH  GRADE .  9 

lOTH  GRADE .  10 

IITH  GRADE .  11 

12TH  GRADE .  12 

1ST  YZAR  OF  A  4  YSAR  COLLBGK .  13 

SND  YSAS  OF  A  4  Y8AR  C0LL»:B .  14 

(CLAXXFT)  1ST  YBAB  OF  A  JB  OK  COMBDMITY  COLLB6B .  15 

2XD  YBAR  OF  A  JK  OK  COIOSnilTy  COLLBGB .  16 

1ST  YEAR  OF  A  VDCATIOKAX.,  BOSZKBSS  OR  TSAOB  SCHOOL  17 
2ND  YBAR  OF  A  VOGASIORAL,  BUSINBSS  OR  TRADB  SCHOOL  18 

REFUSED .  97 

DON'T  KNOW .  98 


(PROBB:  Is  that  the  (lst/2nd)  year  of  a  4  year  college,  a  junior 
or  community  college,  or  a  vocational,  business  or  trade 
school?) 


15.  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  (going  to  college/ 
continuing  at  college)  in  the  next  few  years?  Would 


you  say. . .  (66) 

Definitely .  1 

Probably .  2 

Probably  not,  or .  3 

Definitely  not? .  4 

REFUSED .  7 

DON’T  KNOW .  8 


16.  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  working  in  a  civilian 


job?  Would  you  say...  (67) 

Definitely .  1 

Probably .  2 

Probably  not,  or .  3 

Definitely  not? .  4 

REFUSED .  7 

DON'T  KNOW .  8 
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17.  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  serving  on  active 

duty  in  the  Army?  Would  you  say. . .  ( 

Definitely .  1 

Probably .  2 

Probably  not,  or .  3 

Definitely  not? .  4 

REFUSED .  7 

DON'T  KNOW .  8 

18.  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  serving  in  the 

military?  Would  you  say...  (69) 

Definitely .  1 

Probably .  2 

Probably  not,  or .  3 

Definitely  not? .  4 

REFUSED .  7 

DON'T  KNOW .  8 

19.  Please  tell  me  whether  you  are: 

■  ( 

White .  1 

Black .  2 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander,  or .  3 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native.  4 

REFUSED .  7 

DON'T  KNOW . .• .  8 

20.  Are  you  Hispanic:  ( 

yes -  1 


Finally,  my  supervisor  will  be  calling  some  of  the  people  I  talk 
with  today  to  make  sure  I  asked  the  questions  correctly.  No  one 
else  will  call.  May  I  have  your  name  and  telephone  number? 


Name: 


Area  code :  ( 


)  Telephone  number: 


That  is  all  the  questions  I  have.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
information  you  have  given  us  is  confidential.  If  you  would  like 
to  take  a  copy  of  our  pledge  of  confidentiality  with  you,  please 
feel  free  to  do  so.  (POINT  TO  PILB  OP  PLZDQES.)  Thank  you  for 
your  participation. 
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Print  varsion 


MESSAGE  AMAIiYSia  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INTERVIEWER; 


Your  answers  to  this  survey  are  voluntary  and  confidential,  and  you 
may  choose  not  to  answer  any  question.  The  information  you  give  us 
will  only  be  used  in  combination  with  the  answers  from  many  other 
young  adults.  This  research  is  authorized  by  law,  and  the  information 
you  give  us  is  protected  by  an  Act  of  Congress  called  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974.  Our  pledge  of  confidentiality  is  printed  right  here. 

(AFTER  THE  RESPONDENT  HAS  READ  TEE  NOTICE, 

CONTINUE  WITH  THE  NEXT  INSTRUCTION.) 

Before  we  get  started,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your 
future  career  plans,  and  the  kind  of  things  you  expect  to  be  doing, 
that  will  help  us  interpret  your  reactions  to  the  advertisements. 

6.  What  do  you  think  you  might  be  doing  for  the  next  few 
years?  (PROBE:  Anything  else?)  (RECORD  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL .  1  (15) 

WORKING .  1  (16) 

tXDING  NOTHING .  1  (17) 

JOINING  THE  MILITARY/SERVICE  1  (13) 

(SPECIFY; _ )  OTHER .  1  (19) 

(SPECIFY; _ )  OTHER .  1  (20) 

REFUSED .  7 

DON'T  KNOW .  a 


Please  look  through  these  ads  until  you  see  the  sign  that  says 
stop.  I'd  then  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  them. 


(WAIT  FOR  RESPONDENT  TO  FINISH  VIEWING  THE  FIFTH  AD; 
LEAVE  TEE  STOP  PAGE  SHOWING.) 


0  (21.) 


(WRITE  SEQUENCE  NUMBER  OF  AD) 


(22-2; 


■  ''V.'-N'- 


“  • '  V  %*■  '  v'V 


Please  tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  advertisers  or 
sponsors  which  you  recall  of  the  ads  you  just  saw? 


(CONTINUE  ASKING  UNTIL  RESPONDENT  CANNOT  RECALL  ANY  OTHERS. 
WRITE  IN  VERBATIM  RESPONSES.) 


FIRST  MENTION; 

(24-25) 

SECOND  MENTION: 

(26-27) 

THIRD  MENTION: 

(28-29) 

FOURTH  MENTION; 

(30-31) 

FIFTH  MENTION: 

(32-33) 

We  don't  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  time,  so  we're  going  to 
focus  on  just  one  ad.  Let's  talk  about  the  Army  ad  this  time. 


a.  (INTERVIEWER;  WAS  THE  ARMY  RECALLED  AS  THE  SPONSOR 

OP  THE  ARMY  AD?)  (34) 

No .  2 

- >Ye*. . (SKIP  TO  Q. 10) . .  1 

9.  Do  you  recall  seeing  an  ad  sponsored  by  the  Army?  (35) 

Yes . .  ■  1 

No.. (SKIP  TO  Q.IR) .T71  2 


‘*^0.  Other  than  trying  to  get  you  to  enlist,  what  was  the 
main  nessage  you  got  free  the  Aray  advertisesient? 
(RECORD  VERBATIM  RESPONSE;  DO  NOT  PROBE.) 


11.  What  other  messages  did  the  ad  communicate  to  you? 
(PROBE:  Any  other  messages?) 


(39-4  1) 
(42-44) 
(45-47) 


(90  TO  g.xa  o«  mzT  pkok) 


Let's  look  at  the  Ariay  advertisement  again.  Please  review 
it  carefully  as  I  will  be  asking  you  some  questions  about 
the  ad  when  you  are  finished. 

(TURN  BACK  TO  ARMY  ADVERTISEMENT.  TURN  BACK  TO  STOP  PAGE 
BEFORE  PROCEEDING.) 


I  am  going  to  give  you  14  cards.  Each  card  contains  a  message 
that  might  have  come  across  to  you  from  the  Army  ad.  I  want 
to  know  which  messages  did  come  across  and  which  did  not.  I'm 
only  interested  in  learning  your  opinion.  There  aren't  any 
right  or  wrong  answers. 


We  are  going  to  use  a  1  to  5  scale  for  this,  as  shown  on  this 
sort  board.  (TURN  OVER  SORT  BOARD)  As  you  can  see,  the  sort 
board  says  "The  A.R.MY  AD  I  JUST  SAW  sent  this  message."  The 
"1"  position  at  the  left  side  of  the  board  (POINT)  is  labeled 
"Not  at  All",  the  "3"  position  in  the  middle  (POINT)  is  labels 
"To  a  Medium  Extent,"  (POINT)  and  the  "5"  position  ?t  the  righ 
is  labeled  "To' a  Great  Extent." 


Let's  use  an  example  to  show  how  this  works.  Here's  a  card 
that  says  "the  Army  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  show  one's 
patriotism."  (HAND  CARD  TO  RESPONDENT)  If  you  think  the 
Army  ad  you  just  saw  did  not  send  this  message  at  all,  you 
might  want  to  put  the  card  on  the  "1."  If  in  your  opinion  the 
ad  sent  the  message  to  a  medium  extent,  you  might  want  to  put 
the  card  on  the  "3."  If  you  thought  the  ad  sent  the  message 
about  patriotism  to  a  great  extent,  you  might  want  to  put  tiie 
card  on  the  "5." 


After  sorting  all  of  the  cards,  you  may  decide  that  the 
patriotism  message  was  less  strong,  compared  to  others,  than 
you  originally  thought.  You  might  take  the  card  out  of  the 
"5"  pile,  say,  and  put  it  in  the  "4"  pile. 

What  I'd  like  you  to  do  is  sort  each  card  into  one  of  the 
5  piles,  based  on  how  much  you  think  the  message  on  t.he 
card  was  sent  by  the  Army  ad  you  just  saw.  You  nay  put  as 
many  cards  as  you  wish  in  one  category,  and  you  may  use  all 
or  only  some  of  the  categories. 


12.  (Continued) 


After  you  have  sc  ad  through  the  entire  deck,  I'll  ask  you 
to  look  back  through  each  pile  to  make  sure  each  card  really 
is  in  the  pile  you  want  it  to  be  in. 


Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  sort  board?  Are  you  ready 
to  begin?  (TAKB  BACK  TH*  YILLOW  CARD?  SHUrTLI  THE  TOITE  CARDS.) 
Here  is  the  first  card.  (BAUD  CARDS  0N2  AT  A  TIM2.) 


(A7TER  CARDS  AR2  SORTED,  SAY:)  Take  a  moment  and  check  that 
the  cards  are  where  you  want  them  to  be. 


Would  you  please  help  me  record  the  results?  Just  pick  up  the 
cards  in  each  pile,  and  tell  me  the  pile  number  and  the  letter 
shown  at  the  bottom  right  corner  of  each  card. 


(IHTERVIEWER:  CODE  7  I?  RESPOMDEMT  RE7D8ED  TO  SORT  A  CARD,  CODE  8 

17  SAID  DON'T  KNOW.) 

The  Army  offers: 


A. 

a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  to 
find  a  job  you  can  enjoy. 

A. 

(43) 

B. 

a  physically  challenging  environment. 

o 

_  (49) 

C. 

an  experience  you  can  be  proud  of. 

C. 

(50) 

D. 

an  advantage  over  going  right  from 
high  school  to  college. 

D. 

(51) 

E. 

an  opportunity  to  develop  leadership  skills. 

E. 

(52) 

F. 

the  chance  to  work  with  the  latest  high- 
tech  equipment. 

P. 

(53) 

G. 

a  great  value  in  your  civilian  career 
development. 

G . 

(54) 

H. 

an  opportunity  to  develop  self-confidence. 

H. 

(55) 

I. 

the  opportunity  to  develop  your  potential. 

I. 

(56) 

J. 

a  mentally  challenging  experience. 

J. 

(57) 

K. 

an  opportunity  to  become  more  mature 
and  responsible. 

K. 

(53) 

L. 

many  opportunities  for  training  in 
useful  skill  areas. 

L. 

(59) 

M. 

many  chances  to  work  with  highly- 
trained  people. 

M.  _ 

_  (60) 

N. 

an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain  money 
for  college  or  vocational  school. 

N. 

_  (61) 

WT  UT>ir*  j  rj.: \r;  v  j-vjirayvT', 

>, 

iT 


The  last  few  questions  ask  for  some  information  about  you. 


13.  How  old  are  you? 

14.  What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  school  or  college 
that  you  (will)  have  completed  and  received  credit  for 
(by  July  1st) ? 


(CLUZR) 


LESS  THAN  8TH  GRADE . 

aXH  GRADE . 

9TH  GRADE . 

lOTH  GRADE . 

IITH  GRADE . 

12TH  GRADE . 

'  1ST  yXJA  or  A  4  YEAR  COLLEGE . 

I  2110  YEAS  or  A  4  YEAR  COLLEGE . 

1 1ST  YEAR  or  A  JR  OR  COMMOHITY  COLLEGE . 

I  2JfD  YEAR  or  A  JR  OR  COMMDNITY  COLLEGE . 

1ST  TEAR  or  A  VOCATIOMAL*  BDSZIIESS  OR  TRAIS  SCHOOL 
2KO  YEAR  or  A  VOCATIOMAI.,  BDSIXESS  OR  TRAi»  SCHOOL 

REFUSED . 

DON'T  KNOW . 


you  say. 


Definitely . 

Probably . 

Probably  not,  or. 
Definitely  not?.. 

REFUSED . 

DON'T  KNOW . 


16.  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  working  in  a  civilian 


job?  Would  you  say... 


Definitely . 

Probably . 

Probably  not,  or. 
Definitely  not?.. 

REFUSED . 

DON'T  KNOW . 


{62-63! 

(64-65) 


(PROBE:  Is  that  the  (Zst/2nd)  year  of  a  4  year  college,  a  junior 

or  community  college,  or  a  vocational,  business  or  trade 
school?) 

15.  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  (going  to  college/ 
continuing  at  college)  in  the  next  few  years?  Would 


17,  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  serving  on  active 
duty  in  the  Army?  Would  you  say... 

Definitely . 

Probably . 

Probably  not,  or. . . . 

Definitely  not? . 

REFUSED . 

DON’T  KNOW . 


18.  How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  serving  in  the 
military?  Would  you  say. . . 

Definitely . 

Probably . 

Probably  not,  or.... 

Definitely  not? . 

REFUSED . 

DON'T  KNOW . 


19.  Please  tell  me  whether  you  are: 

White . . 

Black . 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander,  or,,.. 
American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

REFUSED . 

DON'T  KNOW . 


20.  Are  you  Hispanic; 


Finally,  ay  supervisor  will  be  calling  some  of  the  people  I  talk 
with  today  to  make  sure  I  asked  the  questions  correctly.  No  one 
else  will  call.  May  I  have  your  name  and  telephone  number? 


Name: 

Area  code:  (  )  Telephone  number: 


That  is  all  the  questions  I  have.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
information  you  have  given  us  is  confidential.  If  you  would  like 
to  take  a  copy  of  our  pledge  of  confidentiality  with  you,  please 
feel  free  to  do  so.  (POINT  TO  PIUS  OP  PLEDGES.)  Thank  you  for 
your  participation. 


APPENDIX  C 

List  of  14  Attributes  as  Shown  on  Sort-Board  and  Their  Corresponding 
Table  Column/Row  Labels 

Sort-Board  Cards  Table  Column/Row  Labels 

[The  Army  offers:] 

A.  A  wide  variety  of  opportunities  Job  Variety 

to  find  a  job  you  can  enjoy. 

B.  A  physically  challenging  Physical  Challenge 

environment . 


An  experience  you  can  be  proud  of. 

An  advantage  over  going  right 
from  high  school  to  college 

An  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership  skills. 

The  chance  to  work  with  the 
latest  high  tech  equipment. 

A  great  value  in  your  civilian 
career  development. 


Proud  Experience 

Step  Between  HS  &  College 

Leader  Skills 

Hi-Tech  Equipment 

Civilian  Career 


An  excellent  opportunity  to 
develop  self-confidence. 

The  opportunity  to  develop 
your  potential. 

A  mentally  challenging  experience. 

An  opporutnity  for  you  to  become 
more  mature  and  responsible. 

Many  opportunities  for  training 
in  useful  skill  areas. 

Many  chances  to  work  with  highly 
trained  people. 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain 
money  for  a  college  or  vocational 
education . 


Self-confidence 

Develop  Potential 

Mental  Challenge 
Mature  &  Responsible 

Skill  training 

Hi-trained  Co-workers 
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